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j PROGRESS IN | 
| CO-OPERATION. 








operation, and for this reason alone, if for no other, 

great attention will be given to the Report issued 

by the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
on Industrial and Agricultural Co-operative Societies. It is 
a revision and extension of the volume issued by the same 
Department in r1go1, and the statistics cover, as far as practic- 
able, ten years. In that time very considerable progress has 
been made. The previous ground has been maintained and 
new fields of activity entered. The measure of the advance 
may, perhaps, best be understood by comparing the aggregate 
membership of the societies of all kinds in 1909 with those in 
1899. This shows an increase of no less than fifty-five per 
cent., while the value of the total trade, exclusive of banking, 
credit, insurance and building society transactions, in the same 
period shows an advance of seventy-five per cent. These are 
very satisfactory figures; but they concern the town rather 


M HERE is no movement of which the praises have been 
more largely sung of recent years than that of co- 
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more than the country, because the greatest volume of 
co- operative trading is still done by the industrial co-operative 
societies. 

Our interest here is mainly with the advance in agricultural] 
co-operation. Societies belonging to our greatest industry are 
placed in three main classes, namely, purchase and sale societies, 
productive societies, which include dairying and farming 
and small holdings and allotment societies. They are estab- 
lished and carried on not in the interest of the consumer, 
as is the case of co-operative societies, nor in the interest 
of the workers employed, as is the case with the workers’ 
productive societies. The members of the agricultural societies 
are mainly small farmers who follow their calling as private 
individuals, but unite for the production of butter and cheese 
from milk provided by themselves, for the marketing of their 
produce, and for the collective purchase of seeds, manur 
implements, etc. A very great step forward has been m: 
by this kind of co-operation. Mr. G. S. Barnes, who signs 1 
Report, shows that we must take a different date for comparis: », 
He begins the agricultural development of co-operation in 18. 5, 
although until about the year 1gor it was practically confi. d 
to Ireland, where it had been promoted by the Irish Agricultw. «| 
Organisation Society. A similar organisation was registered 
London in rgor, and this was followed by another in Scotls id 
in 1905, both taking Sir Horace Plunkett’s society for th ir 
model. The result is that between 1895 and 1909 agriculty «al 
co-operative societies increased from fifty-eight for the whol: of 
the United Kingdom to six hundred and fifty-three; wi’ ile 
their combined sales increased from £354,379 to £3,609,172. Tl. se 
figures do not include small holdings and allotment societies 

A very considerable development is registered of »- 
operative banking and credit societies. In 1909 the Eng! sh 
Co-operative Wholesale Society was dealing with the ordin :y 
banking business of over nine hundred societies. Its receiyts 
for that year on current accounts amounted to about 
£64,000,000, an increase of £35,500,000, or one hundred and 
twenty-six per cent., as compared with 1899. These are very 
interesting facts, which chiefly go to show the great activity 
of the agricultural organisation societies ; but it is evident that 
they leave a wide field still to be covered. The English 
farmer, with a huge population of consumers at his very 
door, naturally prefers the milk trade to the manufacture of 
butter, and hence there has been no extension of the creamery 
system in this country comparable to that which has taken place 
in Ireland. The Act has not been sufficiently long in existence 
to test adequately the inclination of the new holders. There 
is no uniformity in their pursuits. Side by side holdings are 
to be seen which are cultivated on extraordinarily different 
principles. A great many of them are simply miniature farms, 
and it is said that some of the men who have taken up ordinary 
mixed husbandry are able to earn a fair livelihood from the land 
They have their patches of cereals ; they grow a certain amount 
of potatoes and turnips; in some instances they also produce 
cabbages and other winter food of a similar description. Inone 
or two small holdings that we know of, little flocks of ewes, 
numbering from four to a dozen or fifteen, were bought when 
keep was scarce, and now, at the lambing-time, are promising 
to make a good return on the 25s. or 26s. paid for them. Fatten- 
ing poultry for market has proved lucrative in the case of those 
who have the special knack that is required for dealing with 
chickens. A great many of the new tenants have established 
small dairies, but almost without exception this is for the 
purpose of supplying a milk round. These callings do not seem, 
under present conditions, to lend themselves very well to a 
co-operative system, and it will almost invariably be found that 
each cultivator is working out his salvation in his own way. We 
are referring to the prosperous cases ; but ominous rumours are 
current to the effect that the small holding has not always fulfilled 
expectation. It requires very great frugality and skill to make 
it pay, and all the more because the County Councils have 
been prodigal in their expenditure, with the result that they 
have had to raise the rents in order to recoup the ratepayers. 
This is an evil against which co-operation is powerless. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


| UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Rosabell 
() Bingham, whose marriage to Mr. David Bingham, t ok 
place on February 12th. Lady Rosabelle Bingham is the 
daughter of the Earl of Rosslyn. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph h 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the e- 
spondence at once to him. 
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IR EDWARD GREY has been created a Knight of the 
Garter, and this honour bestowed upon him by His 
Majesty receives the hearty approval of his country- 
men. The bestowal of the Garter on a commoner is 
almost unprecedented in modern English history ; 

it in this case it is amply warranted. Sir Edward Grey, 
under circumstances of the greatest delicacy and difficulty, 
has had to direct the Foreign Office. He has done so with a 

mmbination of ability and dignity that has won the admiration 
of all but a few of the more irresponsible members of the Party 
to which he belongs. But on the extreme toundaries of our 
parties there are doctrinaires and faddists with whom 
fault-finding is a chief occupation. Sir Edward Grey, in 
his famous speech on the Morocco Question, managed to convey 
his meaning without offence to anybody, and yet in a manner 
so resolute and unflinching as to command the attention not 
only of those who listened to it, but of those who read it after- 
wards. He is a great Foreign Secretary, and, at the same time, 
he is no seeker after popularity. Confidence has been thrust 
upon him rather than sought by him ; for he has no political 
ambitions beyond the ambition to do his country service. 


Lord Lister died painlessly in his eighty-fifth year at Park 
House, Walmer, on Saturday last. There is something very 
meet and fitting in the fact that he should pass away without 
agony. No man of our generation has done so much to save 
mankind from suffering. Anyone who will in imagination 
look back on the cock-pit of the Victory after the famous battle 
will vividly realise the difference between surgery as it was 
before Lister’s time and as it was afterwards. There were 
even in those early times very clever manipulators of the knife, 
but after the operation was performed recovery still remained 
4 matter of chance. In the case of a combined fracture it was 
scarcely to be hoped for. The surgeons of the day were puzzled 
and disheartened: all their skill, all their efforts, all their 
cleanliness, seemed unavailing against a disease for which they 
could not account. The key of the puzzle was furnished by 
Pasteur, to whom Lister was always glad to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. Pasteur showed that putrefaction is a process 
due to the presence of innumerable microbes. Lister, after 
much thought and experimentation, saw that if an antiseptic 
were used, these microbes were destroyed and the patient saved. 
Thus was introduced the great antiseptic treatment. 


Antiseptic treatment may be described as the germ-killing 
treatment. It has recently been replaced by aseptic treatment, 
which may be described as germ-preventing. The discovery 
on which it was based was that bacteria were not conveyed 
to the wounds from atmospheric dust, but by the implements 
of the operator ; and the application consisted chiefly in disin- 
‘ecting these. Whether the method is an improvement on 
Lister's original antiseptic treatment or not is a matter of doubt. 
‘here will always be a personal regret that Lord Lister, married 
‘s he was to a woman very highly endowed and of an excep- 
‘\onally fine character, should have left no children behind him. 

\ this respect he resembled Sir Francis Galton, and the likeness 
| 1 not stop there. Like Sir Francis, he came of ancestry from 
which genius might reasonably be expected. His father was 
‘ great scientific man, and his: progenitors belonged to the 
Quaker body which has furnished England with so many men 
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of genius, Galton included. This is what intensifies our regret 
that he died childless. 


It might have been thought that at this time of day the 
silly superstition about the number 13 would have been exploded. 
No doubt much is heard of it at dinner parties and on other 
occasions ; but an intelligent observer cannot help thinking that 
society likes to amuse itself by making of the number a kind 
of toy bugbear. Surely, in this, the twentieth century, no 
one would be turned away from any serious act simply on account 
of this numerical phantom. Yet if The Times is to be believed— 
and we certainly think it is—the day of the assembling of 
Parliament was put off from Tuesday to Wednesday because 
the Irish Members feared to meet on an unlucky 13th, and 
thought that more luck would come to them if they began the 
Home Rule Session under the auspices of St. Valentine. Had 
a story like this been told of Rome in its worst days, it would 
have been used as a peg on which to hang a sermon about 
superstition. 


A LAST STRAW. 
I did not grudge laborious days 
Incident on the club’s formation ; 
Unmurmuring, I went to meet 
The frequent wormwood of defeat 
With tyros, who excelled in ways 
Of vanity and much vexation. 


The imperfections of the ground 

Were powerless to cool my ardour ; 

I coaxed and bullied, stormed, appealed 
For countless weeks upon the field, 

And, when my fledgeling team was found 
Still wanting, I but worked the harder. 


Moreover, lamed last Saturday, 

I did not clamour for condolence, 

But was content with the reward 

Of the decisive goal I scored ; 

**So now,’”’ I smiled, “‘ the club must play 
A match, uncaptained, nolens volens !”’ 


” 


I do not claim it as a right, 
Nor do I say they meant to flout me, 
I do not ask for gratitude, 
And it was not exactly rude, 
But, still—well, yes—I think they might 
Have had the tact to lose, without me. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


As might have been expected, the letter in last week’s 
number on the impurities in London milk has produced many 
expressions of opinion, of which a large number take the form 
of private agreement or expostulation. It is very curious how 
many opinions are set forth as to the nature of the milk sediment. 
Even very accomplished ‘analysts consider that it is made up, 
to a large extent, of coal dust, and other private consumers 
have given what they consider a conclusive argument by saying, 
‘We have drunk gallons of milk with the sediment and have 
been none the worse for it.” Now there are several circum- 
stances which would go to prove that the sediment is not dust 
collected on the journey. For one thing, the clean milk which 
we illustrated travels just as far as the dirty milk, and enjoys 
the same opportunities of collecting coal dust. In the second 
place, enquiry discloses the very interesting fact that this 
sediment is much greater in winter than it is in summer. When 
dust clouds are most prevalent there is least sediment in the 
milk. The conclusion is obvious, even if it had not been sub- 
stantiated by analysis. The cow in summer is comparatively 
clean, because it is allowed to live under natural conditions. 
It spends most of its time in the meadow, and is only brought 
into the house to be milked. But during winter the conditions 
are reversed. It is let out into the field for an airing, but most 
of its time is confined within the four walls of a cowshed. There 
it is obliged to lie on such bedding as is provided for it, and if 
this is not perfectly clean, the impurities adhere to its skin. 
In one word, the sediment most commonly found in milk is cow- 
manure. 


Professor Simpson, in the interesting communication which 
we publish in another column, draws the appropriate moral. 
If milk has once been allowed to become polluted with particles 
of manure or other filth, it cannot be cleansed by filtration. 
All that filtration can do is to remove a portion of the solid 
additions ; 


but the bacteria that have been added to the milk 
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owing to its pollution go on multiplying just the same as ever. 
It is true that many people have been in the habit of taking 
impure milk in considerable quantities without any visible 
injurious results ; but it is also true that people become inocu- 
lated with diseases of various kinds and are enabled to withstand 
many attacks on their constitution. The question is whether 
it is good for children, when they are attacked by diseases 
incidental to their early years, to be fed on milk that is alive 
with injurious bacteria. One of our correspondents put the 
case very clearly when he said that, no doubt, milk is good and 
manure is good; but he preferred the manure in its heap and 
the milk in its can. 

England won the fourth of the Test Matches with Australia 
in a most brilliant and decided fashion. It was a very remark- 
able match in many ways. Previously the turf had been soaked 
by a terrific downpour of rain, and when Mr. Douglas won the 
toss he took what is always a bold and dangerous course, namely, 
sent his opponents in first. The result thoroughly justified 
this policy. Although the Australians batted with very great 
care, they were all out for 191. England then made the gigantic 
total of 589 for the first innings. This is a record in International 
cricket. Another had previously been made by Hobbs and 
Rhodes, who achieved an unprecedented total for the first 
stand of 357, of which Rhodes contributed 179 and Hobbs just 
a run less. The better display of batting, however, seems to 
have been that of Hobbs, as Rhodes, though doing splendidly 
in the main, gave a number of more or less difficult chances. 
The rest of the English innings was characterised by some 
excellent batting on the part of Gunn, F. R. Foster and Woolley. 





The Australians in their second innings had a hopeless 
task before them, and only managed to compile a total of 173. 
We do not wonder at this, because during the long English 
innings they bowled and fielded with an energy and alertness 
which seems to have won the admiration of all who were present. 
The chief importance of the victory lies in the fact that it decides 
the rubber. England has won three out of the five matches, 
having lost only the first, and there being one to play. Mr 
Warner, although himself placed hors de combat by an illness 
from which it is pleasant to learn that he is now better, has 
had the good fortune of captaining two winning teams in 
Australia. Of course, the generalship in this case was that of 
Mr. Douglas, but the preliminary responsibility rested with 
Mr. Warner, and it is a matter for regret that he was not 
himself able to take part in these victorious matches. 


Publication of the figures of the great “‘ bag,’’ no less than 
2,821 head, of stray dogs apprehended by the police in London 
during the last month has been the natural occasion of much 
surprise and comment; but the one note that we miss from 
most of that comment is the very note that surely ought to 
dominate it all. We find surprise expressed at the number 
of the dogs, at the zeal of the constables and so on; but very 
little account seems to be taken of the extraordinary callousness 
which is revealed on the part of the owners of the unfortunate 
dogs which are left thus to stray at the mercy of circumstances. 
Large as the number is of the arrests, it is not to be supposed 
that it represents more than one-half or so of the dogs that were 
on the streets when the year began and their licences were due 
for renewal. A forlorn dog does not readily allow itself to be 
caught. Doubtless it is just at the time when the collectors 
of licences are most active that dogs are allowed to roam without 
claim being anxiously made to their ownership. A _ large 
majority of the unfortunate dogs thus apprehended will, no 
doubt, find their way to the lethal chamber, and this, in their 
circumstances, is perhaps the most merciful fate that could 
befal them. But those who really deserve a fate perhaps not 
quite lethal, and yet perhaps not altogether merciful, are the 
proprietors of these poor waifs. 


In another part of the paper an account is given of the 
Commission which Mr. Runciman has appointed to enquire 
into the economy of erecting outbuildings for small holders. 
No one can question the very great importance of the subject. 
The small holder, whatever be the form which is taken by his 
husbandry, requires outhouses. It may be for his fruit, or his 
cows, or his dairy, or anything that is his ; but there is no depart- 
ment of agriculture which does not require a roofed shed, either 
for some of its operations or for storing produce. Some of the 
County Councils are complained of because of being too liberal. 
Unless the small holder is to be partially maintained by the rates, 
he must pay interest which is a fair return on the capital sunk 
in his holding, and his joy at the building of fine outhouses is 
chastened when he finds that they mean a solid increase of his 
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rent. Let us hope that Mr. Christopher Turnor and his colleagues 
will be able to strike a happy medium between profusion and 
niggardliness, showing, at the same time, how the County 
Councils may obtain the best return for the money spent in 
building. 





Another step taken by the President of the Board of Agri 
culture deserves to be commended. He has appointed a Com- 
mittee to advise him with regard to the possible improvement 
of mountain and moorland breeds of ponies. He could not 
have made a better choice of the members to compose it. The, 
are Lord Arthur Cecil, Mr. Coltman Rogers, Mr. T. F. Dale 
Mr. A. C. Mardon and Mr. E. P. Worthey, while Mr. A. B 
Charlton of the Hunters’ Improvement Society, will act a 
secretary. This is a very acknowledgeable body, every one o 
whom is known to take a keen interest in our mountain an 
moorland breeds of pony. In these days, when motor traction i 
ousting the horse from much of the haulage it used to do, ther 
seems to be an increased demand for ponies to do light wor! 
Those myriads of city men who have taken up their residen: 
in the rural districts which border on suburban, greatly rejoi 
in the establishment of a pony and trap. The best animals f 
their purpose are probably those from Wales and Dartmox 
and anything done to improve these breeds would be wide 
and generally welcome. 


IRIS STYLOSA. 
Flower, softest blue, 
Tender of hue 
As summer sky 
With no clouds nigh, 
Or summer sea, 

Sunlit and free ! 

How cam’st thou here, 
In Winter drear, 
Delicate, fair, 

As orchid rare ; 

When cold the ground, 
Grim and frost-bound ? 
Seemest as though 
Nature would show, 
E’en in her sleep, 
What treasures deep 
She guardeth well : 
Sent thee to tell 
What colours rest 

Hid in her breast, 

Of artist hand 

Hers to command ; 
Curve, texture, scent, 
Colour—all blent 

Into one flower, 

Just for an hour 
Perfect—then torn 

By frost ere morn. EpitH Dart 


After characteristically long delay, the end of the Manchu 
Dynasty has come at last. Although used only as a mouth- 
piece for his counsellors, the Son of Heaven’s last message is 
pathetic in the extreme. Using the forms and speaking in the 
idioms consecrated to his use, the Emperor points out that 
it is the will of the Eternal that he should come down from his 
seat and that a republic should be put in his stead. If we turn 
from this historical act to the future, it is to behold only signs 
of uncertainty. There is no other countryman so conservative 
as the Chinese. He has carried family life to its utmost limit, 
and the obedience of the family is the prelude to obedience to 
the executive powers. It must be admitted, however, that the 
cumulative effect of these institutions, exercised during long 
generations, has been to lull to sleep the sense of freedom and ot 
independence. We could scarcely imagine the inhabitants of any 
other country tamely submitting to the dreadful punishments 
which are still common in China in this twentieth century. Yet !t 
is an axiom that if the severity of a criminal code be not relaxed 
gradually and judiciously, the result is almost sure to be licentious- 
ness. Freedom, in the words of a poet, is a noble thing, but 
a people must be prepared and trained to its exercise. 


From time to time we hear stories of a cat turning fisherma!: 
lying in wait beside a still backwater of a stream or a shallow 
of a pond and scooping out, with a deft claw, a small fish ‘0° 
dinner, and in an old sporting book we have seen a picture 


a white-pawed dog sitting in wait, with this white paw dangli 
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in the water, for the like evil purpose. The idea of the dog, 
as interpreted by the narrator, was that the whiteness of the 
paw made it attractive to the little fishes, who swam up to 
examine it and paid penalty for their curiosity. However that 
be, it is not unlikely that either cat or dog should take this means 
of catching a prey which we know to be palatable to all their 
kind. A story reaches us now of a similar prank played by a 
squirrel. This is a more remarkable case, because the squirrel 
is chiefly frugivorous. He does, however, like a change of 
diet, as his known penchant for birds’-eggs shows. The squirrel 
of whom the tale was told was of our native red species. The 
American grey squirrel, which has been turned out here and 
there in this country, appears to be much more carnivorous, 
and consequently more destructive. 


It appears that it behoves the British golf-course constructor 
who is engaged in prosecuting his business on foreign soil to 
eo carefully. It happened lately to Rowland Jones, the well- 
known professional, while laying out a course in the neighbour- 
hood of Havre, and for that purpose making some pencilled 
plans of the ground, with figures of the distances between 
certain salient features, to fall under the grave suspicion of a 
French official who supposed him to be taking plans for the 
attack of the fortifications. A mutual difficulty in under- 
:tanding the questions asked and the explanations given, between 
persons neither of whom understood the other’s language 
seems very nearly to have led to the apprehension and incarcera- 
tion of the innocent links-maker. It is a fate that actually 
did befal an equally innocent landscape painter some years ago 


DINNER-TIME 


™ IXPENCE extra at feeding-time " used to be a notice 

commonly displayed at the pay-box of most travelling 

menage- 

ries. If 

this is so 
now I do not know, 
but the reason 
which led to it 
certainly still 
obtains, as can be 
observed by anyone 
who chances to be 
near the lion-house 
at Regent’s Park 
about the hour of 
four in the after- 
noon. Why the 
feeding of the large 
carnivora only 
should cause excite- 
ment I never could 
understand, 
but I suppose there 
is some kind of mild 
sensationalism 
about the fact that 
they eat raw flesh, 
and probably there 
is something stimu- 
lating to the 
ordinary imagination 
in the possibility, 
however remote, 
that their menu may 
at some time have 
embraced the 
human species 
among the delica- 
cles. Seeing the 
great jaws at work 
tearing and breaking 
may also have a 
kind of melo- 
dramatic interest to 
some. Anyone, 
however, who wishes 
to see an exhibition 
of bone- breaking 
would be far more 
likely to witness it 
at its best were he 
to visit the. hyena 





“AFTER DINNER 


REST AWHILE.’ 
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in the vicinity of Bayonne. Although advertising his presence, 
as no spy would be likely to do, by setting up for his protection 
from the sun a large white umbrella, he was led off by a mounted 
posse to the officer in command of the district, and had he not 
happened to be known to one or two persons of repute in the 
neighbourhood, the situation, which undoubtedly had its element 
of humour, might have become rather sefious for him. As it 
was, he was speedily released; but these incidents may well 
serve as a warning. 


We are threatened, as it seems, with a new terror at the 
breakfast-table as a result of certain experiments which are 
being made in America on the possibility of keeping fresh the 
newly-laid egg by means of preservatives given to the mother 
fowl. In the laboratory of the Chicago University they have 
been feeding hens on meal seasoned with a chemical which 
has the effect of setting free, within the egg itself, a form of 
formalin. The actual chemical on which the hens were fed 
has a name of eight syllables long, and had therefore be better 
left to those who are specialists ; but it is not necessary to be 
a specialist in order to have some little knowledge of the pre- 
servative power of formalin. It is said that the eggs laid by 
fowls that have been thus fed will be ‘“ eatable ’’—whatever 
we may understand by the term—for four or five months 
after laying. It really does seem as if this singular and ingenious 
idea might be turned to serious and practical account. Still, 
we do not wish any added suspicion imparted to that anxious 
moment when we decapitate that which, in a_ well-known 
classification, figures as ‘‘ the breakfast egg.” 


AT THE ZOO. 


cages, as these somewhat unattractive animals have, in 
proportion to their size, a much greater power of jaw than the 
lions and tigers. 
This is, no doubt, a 
provision of Nature 
intended to help 
them to extract 
nourishment 
from the bones and 
leavings from the 
meals of what we 
regard as the nobler 
beasts of prey. 

The only adver- 
tised attraction of 
the kind at the 
Zoological Gardens, 
besides feeding-time 
at the lion-house, 
is that of the sea- 
lions and diving 
birds; but the 
feeding of a _ great 
many of the lesser 
animals will be 
found of interest 
to anyone with a 
latent taste for 
natural history and 
the ways of beasts. 
Some of the shyer 
animals emerge 
from the obscurity 
of their dens then, 
and possibly can 
only be seen during 
the time it takes 
them to steal out 
to snatch a portion 
of the ration given 
them and to retreat 
with it again into 
the security of 
their boxes to 
eat unseen. The 
different ways of 
taking their food 
are interesting, and 
often suggestive of 
their habits of life. 
Most of the 
tree - living animals, 
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for instance, have a more 
or less perfect use of their 
fore feet as “hands.” 
Everyone knows and has 
seen how the monkeys use 
their hands, but everyon 
does not know that th: 
monkeys from one part « 
the world are provided wit 
a pouch in their cheeks, 
kind of store or pocket 
while the monkeys of othe: 
regions are unprovided 
this way. 

Among the many ot! 
animals, to name only o1 
who use their “ hands” 
eating is the raccoon. H 
of course, has not the pr 
hensile fingers that enal 
the monkey to pick over | 
food, just as a saucy ch 
might, and convey it to 
mouth with one hand; | 
he has sufficient use of 
fore feet to enable him 
hold what he is eating 
tween his paws, alwa 
rather far back in the p 
of the hand, if we may 
it such, and with suffic 
hold to prevent any char 
of its falling from his 
sumedly (in his natural ; 
roundings) lofty perch o1 
branch. 

It may not be exci 
to watch the giant tort 
eating lettuce and cab! 

it certainly bears no te- 
semblance to the American 
“quick lunch ’’—but even 
his leisurely methods are 
suggestive in their way, if 
only recalling the [act 
that he probably has some 
hundreds of years to live 
and will have nothing else 
to do during the time. The 
great ant-eater’s methods 
and “table manners”’ are 
worth observing too. Catch- 
ing ants for a living would 
suggest rather a laborious 
life, and one might feel 
sorry for the animal doomed 
to it; but a look at the 
ant-eaters at dinner - time 
dispels the impression, and 
one’s sympathies are rather 
with the ants, into the 
depth of whose nest the 
sticky, snake-like tongue 1s 
introduced, causing havoc 
and consternation, no doubt. 

Feeding the elephants 1s 
a favourite amusement, ol 
course, but, being artificial 
and the outcome of con- 
ventional circumstances, has 
not really the interest ol 
many of the others which 
are nearer natural condi- 
tions. One is sometimes 
forced to wonder why it has 
never occurred to the un- 
doubted intelligence of the 
elephant to question—as 1s 
done of some of our latest 
taxes—if the small result 
such as half a ginger nut oT 
piece of biscuit, is wort! all 
the trouble of collecting 

Most people have 
some of the performing 
which from time to tim 
exhibited in various p 
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This cultivated intelligence is, 
of course, of quite a different 
kind of interest to that of 
observing the natural habits 
of animals; but to anyone 
fond of that kind of thing I 
should recommend a visit to 
the new house where the 
chimpanzees live in Regent’s 
Park at the dinner-time of 
the inmates. By courtesy of 
the head-keeper two young 
chimpanzees can be seen at 
home behind the scenes in 
their own room. When asked 
from outside they open the 
door of the room, and when 
civen a cup and spoon one 
will feed the other with the 
utmost unselfishness. This, 
however, has to do with 
nother subject, the training 
f animals, and only relates 
to the subject of the foregoing 
,otes at dinner-time. G. 


AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 


BUILDINGS ON SMALL HOLDINGS. 
HE President of the 
Board of Agriculture 
has appointed a 
Departmental Com- 
mittee to enquire into 
this matter. Mr. Christopher 
furnor is Chairman, and the 
other members are Mr. Colin iiaien ee “De 
Campbell, Mr. E. J. Cheney, an THE ANT-EATERS. 
\ssistant-Secretary of the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Mr. Harding-Newman, Mr. Cecil 
Harmsworth, Mr. Ainsworth 
Hunt, Mr. H. H. Law, Deputy 
Chief Engineering Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, 
Mr. Henry Tait and Mr. Ray- 
mond Unwin. It is usual to 
criticise the constitution of a 
Committee of this kind, but we 
are reluctant to follow the general 
example, as all of us are much 
more desirous of having a diffi- 
cult question settled than of 
entering into the domain of fault- 
finding. But it would be inter- 
esting to know which of these 
members of the Committee have 
been instrumental in providing 
the extremely economical out- 
buildings which must be con- 
structed if they are to be of 
service to small holders. Some 
of them have been concerned 
with very fine work on very fine 
estates; but we do not recog- 
nise many as having done the 
humble spade-work of providing 
out-buildings that are at once 
cheap and suitable. Lord Car- 
rington’s agent might have been 
iggested, as he has overlooked 
the putting up of very useful 
buildings, although if he has 
red at all, it has, perhaps, been 
the side of economy, his 
stem being to adapt large out- 
iildings of farms to the wants 
small holders. Lord Har- 
owby in Staffordshire has put up 
ery comfortable buildings, and 


> has followed the system of THE RACCOON USING HIS HANDS. 
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letting the tenant decide what they should be and charging five per 
cent. interest on the capital outlay. He would have been useful. No 
fault can be found with the statement of the objects to be pursued. 
The Committee has to study the subject in relation to the con- 
venience and requirements of the occupiers; what are the most 
economical methods of building ; how it is possible to reduce cost ; 
how the production of the country-side can be utilised ; how the 
requirements of the Public Health Acts are to be complied with, 
and soon. It promises to be a very useful enquiry 
MyYSsTIN AND MILK. 

It is satisfactory to note that the Local Government Board 
has set its face determinedly against the use of preservatives in 
milk. The latest issue of its food Reports is by Dr. Monier- 
Williams. It deals with the analysis and detection of substances 
sold as preservatives, but chiefly with the particular one which 
goes under the name of mystin. It is claimed for this substance 
that three ounces should be used for seventeen gallons of milk 
and six ounces for sixteen imperial gallons of cream. The official 
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analyst obtained a sample of mystin, with the result that he found 
it composed of 9°85 parts of sodium nitrate, 0-30 of formaldehyde 
and 89°85 of water, with a trace of some essential oil. The follow- 
ing trenchant remarks are made upon the substance: “ Milk 
treated with a preservative constituted as above and used in the 
proportion directed will therefore contain one part of sodium 
nitrate in 9,000 parts of milk, and one part of formaldehyde i: 
300,000 parts of milk. A quart of milk treated in this way wi! 
contain two grains of sodium nitrate, which is the marimu; 
pharmacopeeal dose of this substance. Sodium nitrate is 
dangerous drug, with a powerful action on the heart, and shou! 
not be taken except under medical supervision. Apart from t! 
possibly injurious action of the formaldehyde, it is clear that tl 
consumption of milk containing the maximum medicinal dose 
sodium nitrate in one quart is fraught with considerable dang 
to health, which would be accentuated in the case of children . 
invalids.’’ The Report ends with a grave warning as to the dan 
of using milk thus treated. 


THREE GREAT FOOTBALL MATCHES 





THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH AT TWICKENHAM: PYM GETS AWAY. 


Saturday was unquestionably ‘a great day for the 
game-players of England. First of all, as soon as 
breakfast was over, cathe the so-called evening papers 
with the most thrilling of news from Australia ; Hobbs 
and Rhodes had made 323 for the first wicket. 
England were 189 ahead on the first innings with nine wickets 





in hand, and they stood one up with two to play in the series 
ot Test Matches. The subtle Hordern and the terrifying 
Cotter had alike proved perfectly innocuous ; the most pessi- 
mistic could no longer say that English cricket was decadent. 
Nor could it possibly be said of English football, when a little 
later in the day the news of the two International matches 
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came from Dublin and Twickenham respectively. To be sure, 
it is no new thing that England should beat Ireland at Associa- 
tion football, for Ireland have never won this match, though 
they have always fought gallantly, and three times made a draw 
of it. Still, six goals to one was a good, honest margin, and 
gave Englishmen a cheerful sense of superiority. 

It was the Rugby match at Twickenham that roused the 
greater interest and by far the greater anxiety in English 
breasts. Last 
vear Ireland had 
won outright, 
and the year 
before had been 
rather unlucky 
to do no more 
than draw. 
Moreover, there 
vere rumours 
that their 
forwards were 

aster and 
iercer than ever, 
and behind the 
scrummage was 
Lloyd, the 
lropper of many 
goals. 

This anxiety 

owever?®, Was 
juickly and 

loriously 
lispelled. Up 
to half-time the 
English fifteen 
may have 
just a little 
disappointed the 
vast crowd of 
their admirers 
that surged 
round the 
ground at Twickenham; but in the second half the whole 
team, backs and forwards alike, combined in giving a 
really dazzling show, and if the match, as a match, was not 
nearly so exciting as that against Wales, as a spectacle it was 
almost the more brilliant of the two. Perhaps the best thing 


COLLARED ON THE 
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truly magnificent kick, gaining many yards and finding touch 
at the last available moment. He also made a gallant effort 
to place-kick a goal from mid-field, and in the first half he came 
within an ace of dropping a goal ; indeed, many {frenzied Irish- 
men waved their hats and gave the shrillest of cat-calls, under 
the impression that he had actually done so. 

This was the only occasion on which the Irishmen really 
looked like scoring, and Lloyd was the only one of them to 
cover himself 
with any great 
amount of per- 
sonal glory. 
Certainly the 
forwards worked 
like demons, and 
their tackling 
in the first 
half was as fierce 
and as good as 
it could be. 
Especially did 
they fall on Poul- 
ton, so swiftly 
and with such 
good will that he 
was for some 
while rendered 
comparatively 
harmless, and his 
runs were nipped 
in the bud be 
fore the famous 
swerve had time 
to develop it 
self. Even so, 
however, the 
Irish forwards 
were never so 
good as the really 


LINE AT TWICKENHAM. splendid pack 


against them, 
and some time before the game was over their desperate exertions 
began to tell and their bolt was shot. Not so the English for 
wards, who, if possible, seemed to get better and better. They 
are terribly big and strong and fast, and some of their rushes 
on Saturday were infinitely inspiring; nor do they disdain 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE: A STRUGGLE ROUND THE CAMBRIDGE GOAL. 


to see in the whole game was the kicking of Lloyd, Ireland's 
famous half-back. Not only was his kicking to touch admirably 
accurate, but it was of an astonishing length, and this length 
he seemed to attain, as do great artists in all other ball games, 
hot by any perceptible effort, but by the most perfect timing ot 
tic stroke. He had some fine opportunities, especially in the 
second half, when in quick succession three free kicks were 
given against England, and on each occasion Lloyd made a 


at times to play the part of three-quarter-backs, and play it 
very well. If one notices some of them more. than others, 
it is probably merely because of some more easily distinguished 
characteristic. The bullet head of King and the red head of 
Kewney, the striped stockings of Wodehouse and Macliwaine, 
the gigantic form of Dibble ranging the field like a war-horse 

these things thrust themselves on the attention ; but the othe 
three were all excellent, and Stafford was particularly good 
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AN OXFORD 


in the loosegrushes. The: halves were very good, Coverdale, 
if he occasionally held on to the ball too long, showing a great 
gift for cutting through, and the three-quarters came into their 
kingdom in the second half. They scored the whole of the five 
tries between them, Roberts getting two, Brougham, Birkett and 
Poulton one each. Of these, Brougham’s and Poulton’s were 
perhaps the best to see. Brougham had a long way to go when 
he got the ball and there were three enemies in his way; he 
slipped beautifully round the first of them and was going full 
steam ahead by the time he reached the two, who were the last 
hope of Ireland’s defence. Both of them touched him, and one 
was clinging to him as he crossed the line, but they could not 
prevent the scoring of a great try The last try began with 
a lovely run by Coverdale, then the ball went across the ground 
vid Dibble and Birkett to Poulton, and the latter, with rather 
more elbow-room than he had before enjoyed, went right in, 
racing and swerving past the Irish back. 

Ireland’s serious misfortunes began when they were but 
three points behind and Campbell, one of their best forwards, 
was hurt and had for a while to leave the field. For a minute 
or two the fact of being a man short seemed rather to inspirit 
the Irishmen and 
they attacked nobly ; 
but soon came 
Brougham’s try, and 
after that it was all 
over but for the 
shouting. Campbell 
came back later on, 
but by this time there 
was only one side in 
the hunt, and the 
cry was “ Now then 
England, one more !”’ 
The same cry now 
applies to England’s 
remaining match 
against Scotland. 
They have beaten 
Wales and routed 
Ireland, and even a 
drawn match with 
Scotland, though 
they should do better 
and win outright, will 
give them that mythi- 
cal decoration called 
the triple crown. 

While England 
were beating Ireland 
at Twickenham, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge 
were playing | their 
Association match at 
the Queen’s Club. It 
wasa pitythat thetwo 
games should clash, A SAVE BY THE 





RUN. 


and it was the University match rather than the Internati 
that suffered from the clashing. Londoners have lately real) od 
to the full the glories of Rugby football and the joys of wate): 
it, and they will uncomplainingly spend a considerable time in 
a railway carriage packed to suffocation in order to see it. Tiey 
seem, on the other hand, to take less interest than of old in ‘\« 
University Association match, which certainly does not stand 
where it did in the days of G. O. Smith, Oakley and Lovdve, 
or, to name an earlier generation of giants, A. M. and P. \. 
Walters, Cobbold and Lindley. However, the smaller crowd 
that went to the Queen’s Club had, as regards desperate exc ite- 
ment and an intensely dramatic ending, more for their money 
perhaps than those who went to Twickenham. Up till the 
last two minutes the play had been good, and the score was 
one goal all. It was just a good match and nothing more. 
So nearly had the time for the final whistle arrived that people 
had begun to leave their seats. There may even be some at 
this moment who are cursing their impetuosity for having left 
too soon, and so missed the two glorious minutes of the whole 
match, just as there are those*who will never, as long as thiey 
live, forgive themselves for having missed the end of the Eton 
and Harrow maicli 
in 1910. With just 
these two minutes to 
go, Campbell, the 
Oxford back, who 
had played con- 
spicuously well 
throughout, made 
his one mistake and 
let Winter bottom 
away on the Cam- 
bridge right wing. 
He centred to Dawe, 
who sent the ball 
whizzing past thie 
Oxford goalkeeper, 
and the match was, 
to all intents and 
purposes, won 
There was a minute 
left in which Oxford 
might conceivably 
score, but no om 
expected another! 
goal. There was one 
however, for imie- 
diately after tv 
kick - off Woosnam 
got away for Cam- 
bridge, and with thie 
last kick of ihe 
match scored a t!ird 
goal. 

Thus Cambricige 
won by three ¢ als 


OXFORD GOALKEEPER. to one. 
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HEN she _ happens 
to be quartered in 
the field by the 

high road, ‘‘ Auld Blackie ’’ is 
the unwitting victim of a 
good deal of unfavourable 
ymment on the part of passers-by. Flippant young cyclists on 
he first stage of their journey outward from the city are wont to 

‘ll one another’s attention to her dishevelled appearance and pass 
isparaging remarks upon her figure, which, admittedly, has a 

ndency to sag in the middle. More thoughtful pedestrians will 
watch her over the gate, wondering upon what grounds she is able 

, justify her continued existence and lay claim to her daily keep. 
\bove all, farmers—from a distance—will sagely shake their heads, 
condemning one of so pronounced an appetite, who can clearly 
ot be classed as useful or, by no stretch of the imagination, 
; ornamental. ; 

I have said that these are farmers from a distance, for 
those of the immediate neighbourhood know the story. And 
| will freely admit that the old mare, now reported by those who 
know her best to be far advanced in her fourth decade, is one of 
the most disreputable and ungainly objects ever seen in the parish 
of Crashie Howe. Her coat has suffered so much of late that she 
eives one the curious impression of being dressed in rags. Her 
hair is always in her eyes. Her shape is almost a caricature. 
Despite a large consumption of nourishing food, her ribs may be 
freely counted from a distance, while her hoofs are so badly broken 
down that the footprints she leaves behind her might well be 
taken for those of some prehistoric beast. I am not at all sure 
that it will not be a relief to her owner when the time at last arrives 
when her infirmities have so far gained upon her that life has become 
a burden and she may be disposed of with an easy conscience. 
But for the present, in spite of all, she is so perfectly contented 
with her lot that that day may be yet far distant. It is magnifi- 
cent to see her roll luxuriously, legs in air, in the morning sunshine, 
and she will tuck herself up for the night at the back of the dyke, 
at peace with all the world. Her toothless old gums are still capable 
of munching lumps of sugar when the children chance to pass that 
way, and although she is losing her coat with such startling 
rapidity that a state of total nudity must be within measure- 
able distance, she evinces no clear signs of suffering from the 
cold. 

It is obvious that she has entered with enthusiastic enjoyment 
into the licensed retirement which was conferred on her some 
two years ago upon a dreary February afternoon. Even before 
that day arrived it had become a leading question with the rising 
generation at the farm—who were all for efficiency—how she came 
to be there at all. She had retired from the plough, and with the 
exception of a few odd jobs about the steading—carting “‘ stobs ”’ 
from one field to another or bringing in stranded implements when 
the rest of the horses were at work—she was seldom called upon 
to bestir herself, for the farmer’s son simply refused to be seen 
on the high road with her. Indeed, when the call to action came, 
she was aimlessly pottering about the yard “ in her stocking soles,”’ 
as the children used to say, for she was not even shod. 

The truth is that she had one advocate and supporter on the 
spot who would not listen to a word against her. Old Jake, the 
ploughman, alone had known her in her first youth. He was never 
tired of telling tales of her extraordinary prowess, of her indomit- 
able pluck, of the loads she had “‘ lifted’’ when all others had failed, 
of the sledge-hammer force of that first tremendous pull, when she 
knew well that all the odds were against her and she must set her 
teeth and put her back into it. For she would break her heart 
before she failed. 

Old Jake had, indeed, more than once made it clear that 
she was to go—now in her old age, with long years of 
oman service behind her—he himself would not remain behind. 
nd he would stoutly maintain that the old mare was not done yet ; 
knew that sort: to the very end of their days their pride and 
ick would not allow them to be “ beat.’’ The amiable 
thusiasm of the old man met with a kindly indulgence, but 
= ever dreamt that he would have occasion to prove his 
rads. 

A week of rain and wind following upon snow had brought 
 v floods and reduced the lane that leads into the yard to a 
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deplorable state of ‘‘ poached’’ and 
liquid quagmire. And thus it was 
that the contractor’s great van 
with its load of furniture and two 
powerful horses came to rest just 
short of the gateway, and a lively 
ten minutes ensued of pushing, hauling, levering, of cracking 
whips and sharp ejaculations. But all in vain. The farmer was 
appealed to for help. 

“There isna’ a horse aboot the bit, the day,’’ said he. 
‘“‘ They’re baith awa’ at the station wi’ potaties.’’ 

Old Jake was watching, with much outward interest in the 
proceedings, but an inward deep contempt for horses which, having 
once pulled and failed, would not whole-heartedly try a second 
time. 

““T wad socn shift her for ’ce wi’ the auld mare,’”’ he now 
remarked, quietly, and the farmer paused to consider the suggestion, 
not in the light of practical expediency, but rather lest he should 
needlessly distress the old man. After all, it could do no harm, 
he reflected, and perhaps the ploughman would come to see his 
folly in the light of her failure. But the contractor’s men had no 
such delicacy of feeling, and waxed hilarious when Blackie was 
brought forth clad for action. 

““ There’ll just be the one customer for that yin when ye come 
to sell her, Jake,’’ quoth one, ‘‘ and that’s the rag-and-bone man ! 

But Jake was setting quietly to work, a look of hard concen- 
tration on his face. It was no time for trifling. ‘‘ She was never 
beat yet at a staught pull,’’ he remarked, quictly. 

“ Better keep a watch for the pollisman,’’ the other man 
suggested, cheerily. ‘‘ They’re gettin’ terrible strict aboot the 
ill-treatment o’ horses in these days.”’ 

““Whisht !’’ said the ploughman, curtly. 

Quite a little knot of spectators had gathered by this time, 
for these operations were going forward within full view of the 
main road, and Jake found some silent support among the older 
men, who had known Blackie in her prime ; but to the great majority 
the entertainment was in the nature of a farce. 

“* Will ye pit the chains on her ?”’ 

“Na, na,” said Jake. ‘‘ Tak’ oot yon beast o’ yours. I'll 
pit her in the shafts.’ The other two horses were removed and 
held in readiness to be traced on in front of the indomitable Blackie, 
and Jake solemnly yoked her between the shafts. Then he looked 
carefully over his harness and caused some delay by changing a 
strap here and there. 

““She wad aye find oot the weak spots whan she began to 
pull in airnest,”” he remarked, quietly, ‘‘ but noo, I think, there’s 
no fears o’ a break.”’ 

The crowd could with difficulty keep their gravity at the 
spectacle of the uncouth and sleepy old mare with the vast van 
at her back. But the dramatic moment came when the two 
contractor’s men brought forth their horses and began to hitch 
their chains. 

“Stand back!’’ shouted Jake. ‘‘ She never could abide 
onything in the front of her. And she disna need thae twa useless 
beasts tae block her road.”’ 

** What in the warld div ’e mean, Jake ?”’ 

** She’ll shift it hersel’, I’m tellin’ ye !”’ 

*““Do ye ken the weight o’ it? Man, it’s fower an’ a-hauf 
tons !’ 

‘Stand back! I tell ’e she wad shift a growin’ tree if she 
was askit !”’ 

There was an awful pause. Jake, with the light of battle in 
his eye, picked up the ropes and shook them gently over the mare’s 
back. 

““Noo then, wumman! Hup!” 

The mare seemed in a moment to be possessed of a demon. 
Once she tossed her head in a sort of frenzy of flying mane and 
bloodshot eye, then hurled herself like a cannon-ball along the 
lane. Mud, water, stones flew to right and left, and the great 
van swung through the gate, across the yard and up the drive to 
the front door beyond. 

By the time that we arrived in its wake Jake was collectedly 
unhitching the traces. The silence was broken by a fervid voice 
from the crowd. 

“ Fower and a-hauf tons !”’ 
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‘“* I tellt ye she wad shift it,’ was Jake’s only comment 

But there was a scene of no little enthusiasm all the 
same when the mare was taken out, and in the course of it 
the farmer, to Jake’s intense delight, was so far carried away 


THE COYOTE IN 


INCE the transforma- 
tion of praire into 
grain-fields by a host 
ot eager tarmers, 
nearly all the wild 

creatures have disappeared 
To the old-time rancher 
riding home from the distant 
post - office at sundown, the 
careless coyote, as it slinks 
across the crop-dividing lane, 
seems a last link with a 
bygone era, and its evening 
serenade becomes a howl of 
sympathetic protest against 
the roar of gasoline engines. 
For the coyote is not panic- 
stricken by advancing tides 
ol hyper civilised life like its 
large congener the wolf, but 
adapts itself to altered con- 
ditions, and probably finds 
in the latest boom of the 
poultry - yard some com- 
pensation for the disappear- 
ance of sheep I have 
somewhere read that the cat 
which can strike an octave is 
the only musician among 
mammals, but I think the 
coyote can excel the tabby 
n this respect. It can do 
anything it likes with its voice and, with the ease of a 
light operatic soprano, can shriek in altissimo or rattle out 
staccato at top speed, besides barking and howling in all the 
variations peculiar to a dog of its size. When several coyotes 
affect orchestral combination the effect is indescribable. — 

Recent systematists assign eight species of coyotes to the 

United States, and four more to Mexico, but in the present account 
I refer only to Canis latrano. Covotes, like foxes, differ very 
much in size, but an average male coyote in Montana weighs 
twenty-five pounds and stands about twenty-two inches at the 
shoulder, with a total length from tip to tip of forty-four inches, 
of which the tail occupies fifteen inches. The prevailing hue 
of our coyote is ash colour, which darkens on the back owing 
to the profusion of black hairs, and turns gradually to reddish 





THE CHICKEN THIEF 
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as to register that rash vow which he may yet have cause 
to repent. 

‘TI tell ’e, Jake, she’ll be keepit like a lady for the rest of 
her days!” 


MONT ANA. 





AN UNLUCKY VISIT. 


vellow at all the extremities, excepting the tip of the tail, which 
is usually black, but occasionally white. 

If the farmers are wise, the coyote will date a new lease 
of life from the new agriculture ; for where there are no sheep 
the quondam foe becomes a valued friend and ally to keep down 
the hordes of jack-rabbits, gophers, prairie dogs, field-mice and 
other pests which destroy the crops. Owing to an epidemic 
among the once abundant cottontail-rabbits, coyotes, in default 
of carrion, subsist during the winter chiefly upon mice. Among 
the latter are included the voles (Microtus), which are very 
destructive, and (as ably demonstrated by Mr. Stanley E. Piper 
of the Biological Survey) so prolific that, in the absence of natural 
checks, they might multiply to a plague every four or five years 
The Nevada vole plague within recent memory forbids a doubt 
that unless the threatened 
extermination of hawks, owls 
and coyotes can be averted, 
the result must be disastrous 
to the farmer, yet “‘ he de- 
clines’’ (I quote the eminent 
naturalist, Dr. A. K. Fisher, 
Yearbook, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
1908) *‘ to give a mere pittance 
in return for value received, 
and visits indiscriminate 
persecution on the humble 
and faithful workers that 
have helped to save his 
harvest or orchard.”” That 
coyotes may develop into 
confirmed poultry thieves 1s 
indisputable, but in my 
experience these craity 
robbers of the henroost are 
either females with hungry 
pups dependent on them, or 
individuals of feeble type 
whom age or injury precluces 
from hunting in a wider 
field. The raids are mae 
at night or early da 
and it is thus a sim 
matter to safeguard the bir 's 
by shutting them up 
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they retire to roost. Turkeys, however, must be excepted, 
their vagrant habit rendering them an easy prey. Coyotes 
with a taste for chicken know by instinct when the homestead 
is untenanted or insecurely w atched, and the persecuted beast 
forthwith becomes extremely bold. At the time of writing, 
a neighbour (Mrs. Hagen) happened to be alone on her 
ranch in the early morning hours without companions other 
than her little girl and an old blind dog. Hearing a terrible 
outerv among her fowls, she rushed to the barn where they were 
-athered for the night, and surprised a coyote in the middle 
of its gory work. One headless pullet already stained the ground, 
and a second was just saved from a similar fate by her sudden 
\ppearance, which alarmed the murderous brute, causing it 
to retreat without its booty. Meanwhile the thoroughly 
.trified fowls scattered wildly in all directions, and one be- 
ildered hen alighted in the centre of a near-by pond. Bravely 
the owner breasted the flood to save her favourite from a watery 
rave, and cleverly on the instant the watchful marauder, 
eturning at full speed, captured a second pullet, which it 
yroceeded to devour within full view of the house. Nothing 
,ort of destruction will prevent a chicken-stealing coyote from 
ersevering in its raids until all the accessible fowls are gone. 
\n adult trapped coyote, for example, which escaped from us 
vith a collar on was caught in another trap within a few days. 
On the other hand, coyotes have reared their young upon our 
inches without molesting either poultry or young calves, 
ind my wife (an enthusiastic poultry-fancier) maintains that 
1c would never have lost a single bird from this cause but for 
casional absence from home. On one such occasion, in August, 
4, a she coyote with five half-grown pups began to steal 
r poultry. The ground from the fowl-house slopes gradually 
a creek about two hundred yards distant, and is thickly 
carpeted with sage-brush through which the fowls are accustomed 
to wander in their search for grasshoppers. A small hole cut 
in the door enables them to be out at sunrise, and hence it was 
an easy matter for an ambushed coyote to spring on a fat pullet 
and escape with it among the adjacent rocks and trees. Upon 
our return two of the coyote pups were trapped and the fowls 
were shut up at night. Yet they continued to disappear with 
such regularity that the remaining birds became afraid to leave 
the immediate vicinity of their house. On the evening of 
August 31st we forgot to close the small sliding-door, and were 





A SWIFT MULE. 


akened at five o’clock the next morning by a violent commotion 
the fowl-house. Jumping out of bed and hurrying to the door, 
we saw a coyote rush past with a Plymouth Rock in its mouth. 
t sight of us the beast altered its course and made for the creek, 
ton reaching the further bank (about two hundred and twenty- 
‘ paces) it stopped for an instant to look round, when a bullet 
m my rifle, which my wife had loaded and thrust into my 
ids, ended the freebooter’s career. This was a lucky shot, 
the coyote turned out to be the mother, author of all the 


re hief, which that morning alone had accounted for four 
lets. 
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Large 
wolves do 
not care to 
excavate for 
themselves, 
and usually 
inhabit rocky 
caves; but 
coyotes tunnel 
into a_ bank, 
or on level 
ground, wher- 
ever a badger 
hole or small 
washout may 
offer a begin- 
ning. Their 
dens, in which 
from four to 
nine pups are 
born, resemble 
fox-earths, 
planned, as a 
tule, with a 
long main 
channel, from 
which several 
side branches 
diverge. The 
dead coyote 
shown in the 
wolf den was 
caught in a 
trap set for 
the wolf, and my wife photographed it in that position 
at the risk of being called a Nature “ faker.’’ Few animals are 
better equipped by Nature to keep their larder well supplied 
than the omnivorous coyote, which can make a meal of grass 
hoppers or wild plums when unsuccessful in the chase. It is 
gifted with the cunning of the fox, almost the speed of the 
greyhound and the co-operative instinct of the Cape hunting- 
dog. It will pounce upon the unsuspecting jack-rabbit as he 
squats in the grass, or overtake him 
by coursing in deep snow. At first 
the hare obtains a long start by a 
succession of spurts, followed by high 
bounds out of the drifts, all its legs 
quivering and crossing each other in 
mid-air. This eccentric gait, however, 
is too exhausting for the snow 
white fugitive to maintain, and when 
perforce he settles down in_ his 
normal stride, he is easily overtaken 
by the long-legged pursuer. 

Swift as the coyote undoubtedly 
is, it has been not infrequently 
lassoed from horseback, and once 
from a mule. Coyotes are most de 
structive pests to the sheep-farmer, 
and the various means of protecting 
sheep from their ravages have been 
set out in a very able bulletin 
(“ Coyotes in Their Economic Rela- 
tions,” by David E. Lantz), issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is here alleged that 
‘in nearly all the states west of 
the Mississippi the sheep industry 
has declined and one of the 
principal causes given is losses from 
coyotes.”” Heavy as the toll un- 
questionably is which the coyote 
inflicts on sheep, it is, nevertheless, 
inconsiderable when compared with 
that levied by grey wolves, and may 
almost invariably be traced to the 
carelessness or indolence of shepherds. Sheep are run here 
in bands of thousands, attended by a single “ herder,”’ 
and if small, roving detachments are overlooked and not 
brought into the “bedground” at night, coyotes will 
work havoc with these strays. A case of this kind occurred 
to my neighbour (J. D. Johnson), who for some time 
had suspected his shepherd—the only one he could procure 
at that time—to be neglectful of his charge. Feeling uneasy 
on this account during a snowstorm, Johnson rode to his distant 
sheep camp, to find, in fact, that several hundred of his sheep 
were missing. Sending off his shepherd to search along the 
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previous day’s trail, he set to work himself to gather the 
wanderers, and by his own strenuous exertions recovered all but 
one hundred and sixty. To drive these almost unmovable 
sheep on horseback, in broken country, without dogs (which 
had, of course, accompanied the shepherd), was a feat which 
only those who have tried it can realise. Meanwhile, the 
shepherd had returned, after a lengthy absence, and declared his 
inability to find a single one of the still missing band. This 
seemed quite incredible to Johnson,. who again started off for 
the country already explored by his man. Upon entering some 
badlands he was horrified to find that the washouts were full 
of dead sheep, and a closer investigation demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the missing bunch had been attacked and completely 
annihilated by some half-dozen ravening coyotes. In places 
the murderous brutes had dragged the storm-driven sheep from 
hollows under banks in which they had sought shelter, and many 
victims not actually torn by the coyotes had evidently com- 
mitted suicide by leaping down precipices in their terror. It 
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was clear to Johnson that the shepherd had deliberately deceived 
him, and he dispensed with his services forthwith. 

It is a common trick of coyotes to follow in the wake of 
wolves and profit by the greater strength of their powerful 
cousins. On this account they are often credited with misdeeds 
such as killing cattle, which they lack the strength or courage 
to perform. A single wolf in company with a single coyote 
entirely destroyed a drove of two hundred and twenty sheep 
including some valuable imported rams, the property of Pay] 
Renn, another neighbour, who also owed this serious loss to 
the oversight of a careless shepherd. It subsequently transpired 
that the wolf had been too much exhausted by this excessive 
slaughter to enjoy a repast upon his victims, while the craftier 
coyote had saved his jaws to some purpose and partaken o/ a 
hearty meal. When attacking sheep, a coyote seizes by the 
flank and a wolf usually by the throat; but with the latter. 
rushing from one victim to another, it is often a case of ‘‘ catch as 
catch can” in the blind lust to destroy. E.S. CAMERON. 


BANDY IN SWITZERLAND. 


ANDY is hockey on the ice. The ice makes all the 
difference. Hockey on turf (or on that sad compound 
of puddles and mud and trampled grass which is 
too often the winter turf of our English playing- 
fields) is a fast game ; mount the players on skates 

and replace the turf by glass-smooth ice, and its speed is multi- 
plied a thousand-feld. Bandy, indeed, is one of the fastest 
games—and therefore one of the most straining and hazardous 
known to sportsmen, and it certainly is one of the best both to 
watch and to play. But it is a game in which perfection is 
hard to come at, ice being a rare commodity in these islands, 
for those who cannot have access to the artificial rinks at Prince’s, 
in Manchester and in Glasgow and Edinburgh. Switzerland 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say—keeps bandy alive. And 
although at most of the Alpine resorts it is pursued rather 
amateurishly by skaters who distribute their energies among 
the kindred sports of tobogganing, curling and ski-ing, the game 
can still be seen in first-rate form at one or two of the older 
centres, and notably in the Engadine. At St. Moritz Dorf 
it has even been found worth while to build a rink specially 
for the bandy enthusiasts, and not merely limit their matches 
and practices to the hours when the main rinks are not required 
by the combined figure-skating fraternity. 

On a sunny afternoon—preferably a February afternoon, 
for, when all is said and done, February is by far the finest 
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month in the Alpine winter—there is no more vivid spects 
than a bandy match. The onlooker, basking on his bench al 
the rink, looks down on to a marble-like pavement, to and 
across which scud the pigmy figures of the bandy players, t 
skates winking like silver, their hooked sticks emitting pi 
shot cracks as they drive the hard ball, and their shouts 
echoing remotely from the surrounding rampart of pine-ciad 
hills. The game, as has been said, is tremendously raj 

it demands the very firmest poise on the part of the sk: 

for a splendid straight rush of thirty or forty yards may «nd 
with a right-about-turn ; and the screech of the skates, twist! 
acutely on their axes, as half the team, like a swooping f 
of birds suddenly scared into retreat, whirl to a full stop and 
then dart off on another tack, once heard is never forgotten 
Bandy, there can be no question, is dangerous. Spraiied 
ankles and dislocated shoulders are only too common. But the 
sport which contains no element of danger is not, perhaps, quite 
the greatest sport ; and bandy, which is apt to be regarded as 
an affair for schoolboys, is, at its best, both strenuous and 
thrilling. ‘‘ Nasty spills,” as our vernacular has it, are common 
and ice is not Nature’s kindest surface for repose, nor is it 
pleasant to tumble among a dozen scrambling boots shod with 
sharp steel blades. But these perils are the same for all 
Whether bandy fosters good style in skating may be doubted, 
but it undeniably teaches confidence, strength of edge, presence 
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of mind and suppleness of limb. The present writer knows 
not a few really skilled skaters who, tired of their rocking turns 
and continuous loops, would have abandoned the ice altogether 
in favour of its rival, the snow—would have “ chucked ” skating 
for ski-ing—did not the lure of the bandy rink still keep them 
faithful to the older art. WarD MuIR. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THe Woopcock OwL. 

WATCHED one of these birds hunting the other morning in 
broad daylight on a quiet part of Pevensey Marsh, a large 
tract of grass levels in East Sussex, where during the winter 
these birds are always to be found. The short-eared or 
woodcock owl, as this species is indifferently called, is of all 

our owls by far the most diurnal in its habits. On the morning 
in question I saw, not far away, a pale buff figure rise softly from a 
patch of long, tussocky grass. Then, with that low, gentle and 
noiseless flight for which these owls are noted, it began to beat 
very carefully and deliberately the grassy level in search of prey. 
I stood perfectly still, and the bird came within thirty yards of me ; 
and then, sometimes softly turning with a wonderful deftness, now 
gliding, now beating the air with muffled wing, it pursued its most 
searching quest. Every yard of the ground was systematically 
quartered, and the swift yet gentle turns so unexpectedly occurring 
helped to render the whole performance extremely interesting. 
Suddenly the bird went down, having, I suppose, discovered 
some bit of prey—probably a field-vole—of which it was in search. 
Only in Orkney, where these charming birds are common, have I 
been able to watch the hunting flight of the woodcock owl in broad 
daylight with such completeness as I am able to do on these lonely 
Sussex marshes. 
SPARROW-HAWKS IN A TOWN. 

Sparrow-hawks are such bold raptorials, especially where they 
find there is small danger from the keeper’s gun, that it is not, after all, 
very surprising—though it may be unexpected—to find them hunting 
their prey in the heart of a large town. Not long since, a lady, for 
whose intimate knowledge of bird-life I can vouch, was walking 
in a quiet road of a considerable Sussex coast town. Suddenly 
seven or eight pied wagtails out of a much larger flight lit in a strange 
te of fluster upon the road in front of her, not more than ten 
lect away, and crouched there. They were all facing the lady, 
their shoulders down and their heads up, and their aspect was as 
curious as it was unaccountable. In the next instant the whole 
scene was explained. A pair of sparrow-hawks came sweeping 
over a high garden wall, but, seeing a human being in such close 

ximity, sheered rapidly away. My informant has no doubt 
tever—and I agree with her—that these wagtails, in sheer 
peration, sought the near presence of a human being as a protec- 
2 from the hawks which were in close pursuit of them. But for 
lady, no doubt one or more of the wagtails would have fallen 
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victims. Hunted birds, in such dire straits, will seek almost any 
available protection. Two years ago, while in Orkney, I heard of a 
small flight of starlings suddenly ducking for shelter under a grazing 
horse, and so evading the stoop of a peregrine falcon. This particular 
pair of sparrow-hawks must have been about the town for some little 
time, for I heard of their presence from another witness. 

\ TIRED TURNSTONE. 

But although such wild and woodland-loving birds as sparrow- 
hawks are not often known even as temporary denizens of towns, 
instances are innumerable where tired and storm-beaten birds have 
taken temporary refuge among the abodes of mankind. Forty years 
ago—that is, in April, 1872—nightingales were to be seen under 
the bathing-machines along the entire length of the Brighton Beach. 
These birds were on migration, and, being thoroughly worn out, 
had taken shelter in the first convenient place that presented itself 
to them. Woodcocks on migration have been seen dropping not only 
in the churchyard, but in the very streets of Rye. Only yesterday, 
while walking on the western end of the esplanade at the same 
coast town where the wagtail-sparrow-hawk episode took place, 
I saw a turnstone calmly picking about for food within a few yards 
of passers-by. The bird must, I suppose, have been caught in one 
of the recent gales, or possibly may have been pricked by the shot 
of some shore-shooter. Anyhow, there it was, apparently not much 
alarmed by the vicinity of human beings. It could use its wings, 
and if promenaders approached too closely, it flew off for a few yards. 
I last saw it feeding on the esplanade border. I hear to-day that 
it was on the grass lawn in front of the principal hotel. It was half 
low tide at the time I saw it, and why the turnstone had left its 
natural haunt on the seashore and come up to the much more 
dangerous neighbourhood of the promenade was unexplainable. 
It is, however, to be noted that this bird is readily tamed, and 
in the captive state makes a very interesting friend. Mr. Tait 
gave in the Ibis a good many years agoa very curious account 
of a tame turnstone of his, which not only called down a wild 
whimbrel to its side, but persuaded that bird to share its semi- 
captivity. 

STOATS IN THE DOWNLAND. 

I am always struck, when shooting or rambling upon the South 
Downs, by the extreme abundance of stoats, which make their 
homes in the great gorse coverts and find a food supply of in- 
exhaustible plenty among the rabbits which thrive in the same habi- 
tats. One might well call their plenty a superabundance, for I 
have certainly never seen stoats thriving in such numbers in any 
other part of England. The observant pedestrian, wandering over 
the Downs, can seldom take a walk without seeing either a stoat 
or the evidences of its murderous appetite. Shepherds and farm 
labourers must pick up many a good rabbit which has just been 
killed by one of these creatures and has been abandoned on the 
approach of a human being. This abundance of stoats is to be 
attributed not only to the plentiful supply of hares and rabbits, 
but also to the fact that large tracts of downland are not very 
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arefully preserved or protected The keeper and his traps being 
more often than not absent, these small but dangerous musielide 
increase and multiply to their hearts’ content, their numbers 
being but little checked by the occasional rabbit-shooter. Weasels 
seem to me to be much more scarce on the South Downs, and it is 
a question whether the superabundance of stoats has not the effect 
of driving them to other parts of the country 
STOATS AND THEIR Foop 
Where rabbits and hares especially the former are pl ntiful, 
stoats have not much need to look abroad in search of a food supply. 
It is a wonderful tribute to the prolific nature of these useful rodents 
that, on the gorse-clad downs, they are still abundantly plentiful, 
in spite of the presence of so many stoats In the West of England, 
especially in Devon and Cornwali, rabbits have, for many years 


past, become far too plentiful, and, notwithstanding a great deal 
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THE PERGOLA 

HE pergola affords us the best means of adding to the 
beauty of the flower-garden of anything that has been 
thought of in recent years. It helps to relieve the vacant, 
stereotyped look of too many gardens; it adds to the 
variety of form and picturesque effect of some, and it 
gives delightful shade on hot days and, as we hope to show, infinite 
beauty. We get the idea of this pergola from Italy and Southern 
Europe ; but in these countries they grow far fewer plants than we 
do with our cool English summers The pergola enables us to 
enjoy forms of plant-life which are not well grown in the usual 
garden fashion and which cannot otherwise be shown in full 
beauty. We nail plants on walls, but the wall cannot show us 

the abundant grace of plants as the free pergola can 
The main and first consideration is to get rid of the rubbish 
that sometimes takes this shape in the form of rotten sticks and 
wire structures which have none of the dignity nor endurance that 


a pergola should have We should get rid of the pergola itself 
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of trapping, are scarcely to be kept under. On the South Downs 
the stoat, as I say, seems to preserve the balance of Nature pretty 
well, and, despite the loathing one has for him, he is not without 
his uses. Where rabbits are not so abundant, the stoat will ek 
out existence with a great variety of foods. He will carry off eges 
ina remarkably clever manner by rolling, and that ata quite ext: 
ordinary pace. He will catch frogs, eels and coarse fish very deft! 
Not many years ago, in a stoat’s larder were found not only a bra 
of eels, but a perch of half a pound weight. He is a good trec- 
climber if put to it, and the nests of fledgeling small bi: 
in spring are easily accessible to him. But even in wint 
when birds are much more wary and less occupied than 
the summer-time, stoats have no difficulty in capturing ma 
species of them, including even such wary and alert creatu 
as golden plovers H. A. BrypeEn. 
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if it has no reason to be as a place for growing beautiful plants. ° 1 
great point is, however, endurance. We see pergolas freque 
made of soft wood, fir, and various woods of that kind, which 
soon after they are put up. A structure exposed to every st 
wants to be pretty strong to endure. The weight of the plants 
good many cases is very great, and pressure of wind has t 
reckoned with, so the first thing is to have enduring supports w] 
will last a lifetime at least. That can be obtained usually thro 
the use of home-grown material. The great thing is to ens 
stability in the supports and main timbers. The trellis-work wh) :h 
is to go between all these timbers, if it falls in a storm, is a v 
slight thing to refit and make good, if the main parts, as they alwa\s 
ought to be, are unattackable by storm or decay. 

The picturesque pergola at Amalfi recently illustrated in 
Country LIFE suggests to us the beauty that is_ pos 
in these structures as we see them in Southern Italy l 
the Riviera, where they are essential owing to the ge 
heat there, and also for the practical purpose of hangin ) 
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Brick supports (hand-made small bricks), square and round pillars alternating, strong oak beams, the cross 
trellis work being of angle oak, York stone flagging. Designed by Mr. E. L. Lutyens. 
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Showing wall gardening. 





the vines. But picturesque as they are, they owe some of their 
attractiveness to the skill of the Italian labourer, who is generally 
mason enough to build the stone pillars out of any rubbish lying 
about. They are wise enough also not to support these things 
of flimsy sapwood, and their strong stucco or stone pillars—occasion- 
ally made of a single stone, by the way—are excellent. We occasion- 
ally see in Westmorland a beautiful green stone used for gateposts, 
which would be excellent for the pergola where such stone is 
obtainable; but in England we have not the same handy labour 
or picturesque suggestiveness as is to be found in Italy 
and the Riviera, but we have plenty of suitable home - grown 
material and can beat them as regards plants for clothing our 
pergolas. 

For shade the pergola is, perhaps, more necessary to Southern 
people than to us ; but in hot summers we also enjoy it. We have 
the advantage of being able to grow many more beautiful plants 
than Italy or Southern Europe can, because we have the climb- 
ing Tea Roses, the Clematis and various other climbers that would 
be burnt up in these regions but are quite happy in our cool 
summers. There is no way in which we can grow so many beautiful 
hardy climbers to such advantage, and these climbers are the cream 
ot our garden flora. We may put them on a good pergola in every 
attitude, both outside and inside and above our covered way. The old 
pleached alley which used to give shade, and still exists in a few 
places in France and England, is a very poor thing compared with 
a well-covered pergola with all the grace of climbers from Wistaria 
to Clematis, and, where brilliance of colour is wanted, the most 
beautiful of all climbers are the vines that in recent years have come 
trom Japan and China. Some have the idea that only one conven- 
tional form of pergola is right; but that is a mistake, because the 
pergola is adaptable to almost every kind of surface to meet varied 
conditions. We hope in future numbers to illustrate different 
t s of pergolas, mostly in our own country, and to show the 

and use of the thing well done. Wan. RosBinson. 





Tue Moss Roses. 
difficult to understand why these delightful and fragrant Roses are so 
™ grown in our gardens. Except in those of cottagers they are rarely 
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The wall is of hand-made bricks, with earth joints. 
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encountered, yet their cultivation is not more difficult than that of the Teas 


ind Hybrid Teas. It is true that their season of flowering is not a long one, 
but the dainty little buds, nestling in their foil of moss, more than compensat« 
for this. Even where they are grown, the mistake of planting them among 
varieties of other sections is too often made. To grow Moss Roses to perfection, 
and so that their flowers may be seen to the best advantage, they should be 
given a bed to themselves, selecting an open position well away from trees and 
shrubs. If at all confined, Moss Roses are badly attacked by green fly, and thr 
mossy involucre renders them more difficult to rid of the pest than Roses ol 
other kinds. They are best grown in bush form, and, it possible, should be 
on their own roots. The majority do better in this way than if budded on some 
other stock, and it is not difficult to procure own-root plants, as they can be 
easily propagated by means of layers. Although cottagers do not, as a rule, 
prune Moss Roses very severely, they are really best when cut rather hard back ; 
it only slightly shortened, the growths are too slender to support the weight 
of the blooms. The white-flowered variety, Blanche Moreau, may, however, 
be grown as a dwarf pillar, as it is more vigorous than most of the Moss Roses 
When grown in this way the growths should only have their soft tips removed, 
and then be tied up loosely to a stout stake or small post. After pruning, the 
bushes should be given a liberal dressing of partially-decayed manure, whicl 
mav be forked into the soil between them. Like the majority of Roses, they are 
zross feeders. In addition to the variety named the following are all good 
Common Moss (pale rose), Comtesse Murinais (large, white), Crimson Globe 
deep crimson), Laneii (rosy crimson, tinted purple), Little Gem (very dwatt, 
with small, rosy crimson flowers), Zenobia (satin pink), Perpetual White Mos 
and Salet (bright rose). Although some of these are described as perpetua! 
flowering, they can scarcely be regarded as such: but this ought not to deter 
anyone from planting at least one bed of Moss Roses before the season for doin, 
so is over. Thev mav be safely planted until the end of March. 


A BEAUTIFUL GREENHOUSE JASMINE. 


Although the majority of the plants introduced to this country during recent 
years from China and Tibet have proved hardy, there are a few which need the 
shelter of a greenhouse to enable them to withstand the rigours of our winter. 
Such an one is the beautiful Jasminum primulinum, a plant which does much 
to brighten up our greenhouses and conservatories during the early days of spring, 
when the outdoor garden is blasted by frosts and keen biting winds. Fortunately, 
this Jasmine is not difficult to grow; and although an ideal position for it is against 
a greenhouse wall, where its slender growths can be trained out to their full 
extent, it will flower freely and make quite an attractive plant in a good-sized 
flower-pot if its shoots are trained to Bamboos or one of the wire trainers made 
specially for such plants. Pot-grown specimens thrive outdoors during summer 
if the pots are plunged to their rims in ashes. The flowers are rich primrose yellow 
in colour and are nearly double, contrasting well with the foliage. H 
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HESTERS is doubly interesting. The house stands 
on a site alive with memories of the Roman occupa- 
tion, and the large additions to the eighteenth 
century house are the last important work in 
domestic architecture designed by Mr. Norman 

Shaw before he retired from practice at the end of 1895. That 
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we have so complete an idea of the work of the Romans in t 
North of England is due largely to the labours of the late Jo! 
Clayton, F.S.A., who devoted fifty years of a life that cover 
nearly a century to systematic and very fruitful excavatior 
Born in 1792, he received at U ppingham an education whi: :: 
brought out a passion for the classics. As years went on 
became vividly impressed with 1 
fact, then imperfectly understo: 
that the way to get exact kn 
ledge about the Romans was to « 
for it. Chesters, his country hon 
was actually built on a part of 
great Roman wall, and between t 
house and the North Tyne, which 
flows a few hundred yards away, !iy 
the famous camp of Cilurnum, full of 
buried knowledge awaiting the space 
for its revelation. In the first half 
of the nineteenth century there was 
no public opinion on the importance 
of archeological remains. In his 
walks abroad John Clayton would 
see the farmers steadily dismember- 
ing what was left of wall and stations 
mile-castles and turrets, to build their 
pigsties withal. Sculptured stele 
were made to serve. face downwards, 
as paving-flags, and the quoins of 
roadside walls were built of centurial 
stones. As Dr. Wallis Bridge tells 
us in a memoir of John Clayton which 
prefaces his catalogue of the museum 
at Chesters, “there was only one 
way to arrest the destruction, 7.¢., to 
buy up the territory through which 
the Wall ran; this way, as far as 
possible, Mr. Clayton took. When- 
ever an estate having on it a portion 
of the Wall came into the market, 
he strove to become its possessor, and 
generally succeeded in doing so, and 
thus not only saved much of the 
Wall itself, but also preserved the 
remains of some of the finest build- 
ings which the Romans had erected 
in connection with it.’”’ Thus it was 
that at his death in 1890 he owned 
no less than five of the stations on 
the wall, and the contents of the 
museum at Chesters and the records 
of the excavations which he con- 
ducted are an enduring record of 
a great student, whose name is 
remembered gratefully § wherever 
Roman archeology is studied. 

It was during the ownership of 
his nephew and heir, the late Mr. N 
G. Clayton, that substantial additions 
from the designs of Mr. Norman Shaw 
were made to the house, which must 
now be described. The middle part 
was built in 1771, and it may be said 
at once that its design is uninteresting. 
Though the two big bays on the 
garden front make for comtort 
within, they are of rather ungracious 
outline. The entrance front shows 
“GouwrEy Ure.” a well-designed Venetian window 
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over the front door, but in othe; 
respects the general effect of the old 
work is dour and uncompromising, 
The task that lay before Mr. Norman 
Shaw therefore presented conside: 
able difficulties. The old house was 
to be retained, and it was obvious that 
the additions should accord with it 
without repeating its uninteresting 
character. Mr. Shaw rose triump 
antly to the occasion, and Chesters 
as it stands to-day is a monume 
to his genius, both in its plan and 
the new facade that rears its curved 
front to the south-west. The ad 
tions included the provision of th 
fine rooms placed diagonally in resp 

of the original house, and kitcl 
quarters to the north grouped roi 

a court. This part of the build 
and the billiard-room wing enck 
with the old north-west front, a « 
nified entrance forecourt, and a r \ 
of columns with entablature form 
porch which extends the whole wich 
of this front. Through this porch 
reach the entrance hall, and find 
main staircase on the left. 
central and chief room of the ho: « 
is the library. Its windowed side is 
part of the old building, but 
Norman Shaw made a new firep! 
which he set in a curved alc 
The room is dignified and sin 
and among other attractive furnitire 
has a notable long-case clock wii! 
eighteenth century Gothic tra 
on its opening panel. Little lobbies 
separate the library from the dini 
room and drawing-room—both added 
rooms, and the billiard-room serves as 
a focus for the bachelors’ quarters. It 
is, however, in the treatment of the 
south-west front that Mr. Shaw’s art 
is most apparent. Planned on a 
curve, the middle part is set back 
about eight feet, and the main line 
is carried through by an entablature 
on four Ionic columns, standing free 
except for the stone beams which tie 
it to the main building. The eftfect 
is extraordinarily interesting, and th: 
whole front, built of a fair cream 
coloured stone, gains in dignity by 
the small amount of space given to 
windows at the two ends of the 
curve: Mr. Shaw here, as elsewhere 
recognised the great value of plain 
wall surfaces. In previous issues 
we have illustrated examples ol 
Mr. Shaw’s work in his earlie 
manner. The additions to Chesters 
are the ripe fruit of a long lile 
devoted to the uplifting of domesti 
architecture from the slough into 
which it had fallen. They show 
that his artistic career was, in fact 
a microcosm of the’ growth ol 
English architectural development 
Nurtured as he was in the school 
of the Gothic revival, Mr. Shaw and 
the late Eden Nesfield carried that 
movement a step further on its logical 
course by reviving the type of English 
building which we know largely as 


“Queen Anne,” while giving it 4 
personal character that marks its 
modern provenance. As time went 


on he shook off the prettinesses that 
gave a restless air to some ol IS 
work, and Chesters by its strong 
simplicity marks the apogee of |i!s 
development. 


There is, however, anotc! 
aspect of his long and honoura le 
career that may here -¢ 


touched on. Mr. Norman Shas 
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life has been 
too closely 
devoted to his 
own art for 
him to have 
spared much 
time for 
writing ; buta 
controversy of 
twenty years 


ago. brought 
him briefly 
into the 
arena. The 


issue which 
stirred him is 
dead, and the 
position he 
attacked has 
long since 
been carried ; 
but the 
student of 
forgotten 
polemics 
THES HALL. “CL. " ° > 
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may gather from the strewed 
weapons some whose points 
are still sharp. 

In company with other 
and younger men whose 
names are distinguished in 
the story of modern building, 
he claimed publicly that 
architecture is an art rather 
than a profession, and that 
it must be approached in 
that spirit both by archi- 
tects and the public. He 
was quick to see that 
“what the public want is 
good architecture, buildings 
to interest them and afford 
them real pleasure, and to 
be a daily source of that 
delight, which beautiful 
architecture has always 
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excited among intelli- 
gent human beings.” 
Some people have the 
prepossessing idea 
that an architect, if 
he be also an artist, 
must almost of 
necessity be un- 
practical. This absurd 
notion Mr. Norman 
Shaw laboured to 
defeat, and thus set 
out his creed: “‘ The 
aim and object of an 
architect is to build 
beautifully, this of 
course including 
conveniently. . . . 
the building must 
be beautiful, it must 
be convenient, it 
must be well built, 
and this with strict re- 
gard to the expendi- 
ture contemplated.” 


19590 10 20 30 40 SO 
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Here is a simple state- 
ment of a common- 
sense position, but 
with no abatement of 
the initial claim that 
architecture is beauti- 
jul building, beautiful 
in its very bones, and 
not merely construc- A 
tion with ornament 

added. He was concerned to emphasise the fact “‘ that good 
construction always has and always must go more to influence 
design than anything else ; in short, it is the root and foundation 
of the whole art, from which all modes of good building have 
always sprung.” He was none the less urgent in affirming that 
it is preposterous to force such questions as drainage and 
materials into the foremost position, placing design and all that 
makes the art glorious in the background. Enough has been 
quoted to show that Mr. Shaw placed his art on a high plane, 
and by doing so encouraged his contemporaries to do the 
same, with results most happy for the condition of architec- 
ture to-day. An enthusiast himself, he had the gift ol 
arousing and maintaining enthusiasm in others, and of making 
them realise that they had chosen one of the noblest as 
well as one of the most delightful pursuits—always supposing 
that it is followed nobly and as an art. In urging the need 
for enthusiasm, he used to say that a man could be a humdrum 
doctor or lawyer, but not a humdrum architect. However that 
comparison may be, it is at all events true that he brought t 
his work for English architecture a distinction and grasp tliat 
have written his name large in the annals of our time. Perhaps 
we must look outside domestic work for his greatest achievement 
—to New Scotland Yard, wittily described by Mr. H. G. Wells 
as “‘a fat beefeater of a policeman disguised miraculously «> a 
Bastille.”” Chesters, however, shows not only the Roman elem«nt 
of the Renaissance in its most masculine and most sedate forn 


LONG CASE CLOCK. 


but the personal inflection which Mr. Norman Shaw was able to 


impart to the classical tongue. L. W 
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PEPYS’ COLLEGE. 


AGDALENE, the quaint old College which stands 
alone on the left bank of the river Cam in the oldest 
part of Cambridge, near the old Castle, has had 
many distinguished members; but none of these 
is so familiarly known as Samuel Pepys the Diarist. 

His library and the building in the second court, on the front 
of which appears the description “ Bibliotheca Pepysiana,”’ 
kept his name and fame in local memory ; but it is only since 
the publication of the famous Diary in 1825 that the College 
has become a place of pilgrimage to the devotees of the man 
whom they look upon as the presiding genius of the place. 





voryright THE PASSAGE BETWEEN HALL AND BUTTERY. 


Chomas Fuller describes the situation of the College in his 
wn Quaint manner as “an anchoret in itself, lying between a 
rose garden on one side, and what is no rose, a smoking brew- 
house on the other. The scholars, though furthest from the 
schools, are every year eminent, as living cheaper, privater, and 
r from the temptations of the town.” 

We do not know why Pepys went to Magdalene (in fact, 
was first entered at Trinity Hall), but, curiously enough, 

of the earliest persons recorded in the Pepys pedigree 
pears to be connected with the early buildings of the College. 
S a strange coincidence that in 1428 two messuages in the 


parish of St. Giles were granted by Henry VI. to the Abbot 
of Croyland, and at the same time Thomas Pepys was bailiff 
to this same abbot. As the abbot founded on this land the 
Monks’ College for the accommodation of members of the 
Benedictine Order, it is almost certain that a Pepys had much 
to do with the original building of what afterwards became 
the College of St. Marv Magdalene. The Monks’ College was 
named Buckingham College after its patrons—Staffords Dukes 
of Buckingham. In 1538 the College was refounded by Thomas 
Lord Audley of Walden and dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. 
It is not necessary to recount the later history of the College, 
save to mention that some 
extensive property in the 
City of London was filched 
from the College in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
which at the present day 
would have been of very 
great value. 

The present gate of the 
College was built about the 
year 1585, and it is said that 
some chambers at the north 
end of the street front were 
built by the monks. 

The west and _ south 
fronts of the College were 
refaced with stone and red 
brick under the directions of 
Mr. Penrose, the architect, in 
1873. Some pleasing addi 
tions to the buildings have 
been made during the last 
few years from the designs 
of Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 
These are seen from the 
river and the second court. 
The first court is quaint and 
interesting. The Old Master's 
Lodge occupied the north- 
west corner, and the ground 
floor is now the College 
library. The sculpture at 
the end of the room is a 
plaster altar-piece by the 
‘ingenious Mr. Collins,” 
representing the Three Maries 
at the Tomb, which was 
removed from the chapel. 

The Tudor gateway lead- 
ing to the hall and buttery 
and to the second court has 
inscribed above it the motto 
of Touchet Lord Audley 
“Garde ta Foy.” On the 
left hand of the passage is 
the hall, the wainscoting of 
which was set up by Mr. 
Lucas in 1585. It was ceiled 
in 1714, and the open roof 
still exists in the garrets, 
which were formed in order 
to obtain more rooms for the 
students. The excellent 
portrait of Pepys by Sir 
Peter Lely hangs in the hall 
in company with other 
portraits of patrons and dis- 
tinguished members of the 
College. The combination 
room, built over the buttery 
and kitchen, is reached bya 
staircase direct from the hall. 
On the right-hand side of the passage are the buttery, 
where on one occasion Pepys was “ scandalously over-served 
with drink,” and the kitchens. The building in the second 
court is, as Mr. E. K. Purnell says, ‘‘ one of the most striking 
pieces of seventeenth century work in Cambridge.” 

The design was made in 1640, and subscriptions were 
solicited for carrying it out. The building was not completed 
unt:] 1690—1713, during the Mastership of Dr. Gabriel Quad- 
ring. John Mauleverer, the senior tutor, who thanked Pepys 
for a loan, obtained many subscriptions, until he was ejected 
from his Fellowship as a nonjuror in 1699. The Diarist took 
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— THE PEPYSIAN LIBRARY. 


great interest in the new building, but it was not finished in 
his lifetime. [t is very appropriate that “ Bibliotheca 
Pepysiana, 1724,’ should be inscribed on the front, as the 
library was first housed in a room, then occupying the whole 
of the first floor over the arcade, with five windows. This has 
since been divided and occupied as chambers. Over the centre 
first-floor window are the coat-of-arms of Samuel Pepys and 
his motto below. The books were placed here in 1724. and 
remained in this position until 1834, when they were removed 
to the Old Master's Lodge. In 1847 they were transferred to 
the New Master's Lodge, built in the Fellows’ Garden ; but they 
did not long remain there, and in 1854 were placed in a room on 
the first floor of the south wing of the Pepysian building, one 
window of which looks over the Fellows’ Garden, and another 
over the river. 
Here the books 
still remain. 
The quiet 
and harmony of 
the second court 
is soothing 
and truly dis- 
tinguished. It is 
doubted by 
Willis and Clark 
if the original 
design of 1640 
was carried out 
in its entirety ; 
but Mr. Penrose 
considered that 
the building 
was more in 
accordance with 
the style of 
the time of 
Charles I. than 
of that of his 
son’s reign. This 
latter opinion 
seems probable, 
as the design 
in its main 
features reminds 
one strongly of 
the influence 


of Inigo Jones. Copyright IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
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The small room containing Pepys’ library is filled with 
the original red oak cases made unde: the directions of 
the collector. These twelve presses are handsomely carved 


and have handles fixed at each end; the doors are formed 
of little panes of glass, and in the lower divisions the 
glass windows are made to lift up. The books are arranyed 
in double rows, but by the ingenious plan of placing small books 
in front of large ones, the letterings of all can be seen. Some 
have tickets on the outside, and this practice is mentioned in 
the Diary, where we read: ‘‘To my chamber and there to 
ticket a good part of my books, in order to the numbering of 
them for my easy finding them to read as I have occasion” 
(December 1gth, 1665). The picture gives a good idea of the 
bookcases. In the case against the wall at the end of the 
room are the six 
volumes of the 
original MS. of 
the Diary. The 
open volume 
shown in_ the 
illustration  dis- 
plays the neat- 
ness of the MS. 
and the mixture 
of proper names 
in longhand with 
the narrative in 
shorthand. The 
fireplace is on 
the right hand, 
just out of the 
picture. Over 
the mantel-shelf 
are the portrait 
of Pepys by 
Kneller, and one 
of the two 
original copies ol 
Agas’ “View ol 
London,” (the 
other being in 
the Guildhall 
Library. In thie 


foreground, 1 ot 
shown in 1e 
illustration, 
“COUNTRY LIFE.’ is fixed a ae 
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containms 


case 
Pepys’ collec- 
tion of prints. 


These are of 
creat interest, 
but the margins 
of fine portraits 
and views have 
heen ruthlessly 
it off, aS Was 
formerly the 
practice of 
llectors. 
Pepys loved 
College ; he 
ynstantly 
sited it in later 
was always 
adv with 
eral help, and 
sueathed to it 
' valuable 
arv contain- 
_among many 
the 
eless Diarv. 
hough Pepys’ 
it popularity 
primarily 
3 owing to the 
; Diary, this only 
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ote b. a a few words try 
¢ to show what the 
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Only a man 
of cultivated 
mind could have 
brought together 
so fine a library 
by his own un- 
aided efforts. He 
was before his 
time in collect- 
ing, and bought 
what men of the 
twentieth 
tury rejoice was 


cen- 


Goh > © not allowed to 
Wo Like 2% die out of exist- 
avr \ ? ence. Pepys’ love 


of collecting was 
a passion: we 
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blog aimee ” ' in ure fame ptt ; of Was governed by 
Sy 2 le his practical and 

i methodical 

TWO PAGES OF THE DIARY MS “counray ure ants. He knew 
AGE: . AIX M.S. : what he wanted, 

and nothing 

was bought without an object. He did not buy for display, 


exhibits a portion of the man—an important portion doubtless, 


but, still, not all. 
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PEPYS’ 


Before we can hope to understand him in 
his entirety we must study him from the outside, and thus 
realise what he did for his country’s well-being ; and nowhere 
can he be understood better than in this little chamber, from 
which, if the student has spent a silent hour there, he comes 
away with a better understanding of the man than he had 





and perhaps no collection of books brought together in the 
seventeenth century is of more interest to us in the present day. 
He set out 


with the 
always kept this in view. 
books he got rid of what he found of little use. 


what a library should be, and 
He fixed its extent, and as he added 
He did not 


idea of 


wish to have more than about three thousand volumes. and he 
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rigidly kept within that number. We see from his catalogues 
what his object was. A few words in his will gives the key to 
his aim when he refers to “ the infinite pains and time and cost 
employed in my collecting, methodizing, and reducing the same 
to the state it now is.”” He felt great pride in the library, and 
was most anxious that it should not be dispersed. When we 
look at the shelves we find that it is worthy of his pride and a 
monument of his wisdom and devotion to learning and know- 
ledge. We ought so to esteem it, for it was by this that he 
wished to live in the memory of his countrymen. Most of the 
books are well bound in a plain calf, with his arms on the sides 
and bookplate within the covers; but he possessed some fine 
specimens of bookbinding. As early as May 15th, 1660, he 
records that when he was at his bookseller’s he bought for the 
love of the binding three books—the French Psalms, Bacon’s 
“Organon’”’ and Farnaby’s “ Index Rbhetoricus.” Aiso his 
MS. volumes of music, the art he loved above all others, were 
handsomely covered with morocco and ornamented with the 
exquisite design of his time introduced by Samuel Mearne 
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There are many early printed books of the greatest value, and 
from his catalogue we learn that he thoroughly understood why 
they were interesting, and did not look upon them as mere 
curiosities. 

One of the most marked features of the library is the 
number of collections on given subjects, such as ballads, chap 
books, controversies, etc., and these collections are remarkably 
complete. They are fully described in the catalogue, and in 
the books themselves are MS. indexes to the most important 
items. The most valuable of all the books are the MSS. relating 
to the great work of his life—the improvement of the British 
Navy, the work which makes us understand now that Pepys 
was one of the ablest and most patriotic Civil Servants that 
England has ever produced. Lovers of Pepys are deeply 
indebted to the Masters and Fellows of Magdalene, who from 
the first have done honour to him and kept his name alive 
in a dark time when the world forgot. Now they are to he 
fore in showing their appreciation of his connection with ‘he 
College. H. B. WHEATLEY. 


TREE GROWTH ON THE AILLS. 


T will be remembered that some time ago a writer in our 
pages directed attention to the curious fact that on many 
high and bleak situations, where forest trees cannot be 
grown now, there is evidence of their existence at a 
comparatively recent date, in the shape of large stumps 

and roots which have been turned up by the plough. On the 

interesting question this raised we have received a number of 

communications, of which we print two, one from Mr. Augustine 

Henry, Reader in Forestry at Cambridge, and the other from 

Mr. J. Nisbet, at one time Conservator of Forests in Burma. 
Limit OF TREE GROWTH ON MOUNTAINS. 

The growth of trees is not stopped by severe cold alone. 
The coldest place in the Northern Hemisphere lies within the 
Siberian forest near Yakutsk, where the thermometer falls 
to 62deg. C. below freezing-point. What stops tree growth 
is the excessive increase of transpiration, occasioned by 
strong dry winds in frosty weather, when the loss of water 
from the tree cannot be made up by a supply from the frozen 
ground. On the lower slopes of mountains, where the rainfall 
is heavy, the air moist and the winds not very dry, the forests 
are often better than those on the adjoining lowland. Higher up, 
with a drier air, stronger and drier winds and longer periods 
of frozen ground, tree growth is stopped at a certain point. 
Between this point (timber-line) and the dense forest zone on 
the lower slopes there is a band, known in France as the “ zone 
of protection,” where the trees are isolated when large, but more 
commonly are dwarfed, with gnarled trunks, often forming mere 
scrub. This zone of broken forest acts as a shelter belt to the 
dense forest below, and its preservation is extremely important. 
If the trees of the zone of protection are cut down by man, 
or gradually destroyed by grazing animals, the uppermost band 
of the dense forest immediately below speedily deteriorates 
from the effects of wind, and is soon converted into a condition 
which closely resembles that of the vanished protecting zone. 
The upper band of any mountain forest looks shabby, from its 
absence of good trees and scrubby appearance; but it is of 
great value and must be preserved intact. 

In Scotland, the forest has been destroyed by many causes 
in the course of centuries ; and the explanation of the lowering 
of the limit of tree growth is not difficult if the vole of the zone 
of protection is admitted. Tansley,* speaking of the Highlands 
and Pennine Range, says: “ It is certain that the upper limit 
of existing woodland has been considerably depressed during 
the historical period, largely, no doubt, by the browsing of animals 
pastured in the zone lying above the forest.” Lewis found a 
forest bed of Scots pine at 2,oooft. in Banff and Inverness. 
He attributes the disappearance of woodland in this case to 
a change of climate—the reappearance of glaciation after an 
interglacial period; but this interpretation is by no means 
universally accepted. 

An interesting studyt of trees in the Highlands by Mr. 
Hugh Boyd Watt gives 1,500ft. to 1,700ft. as the average 
height of timber-line in the Cairngorm Mountains. He states 
that the Abernethy and Rothiemurchus pine die out above 
1,500ft. ; yet, as showing that this is due to want of protection, 
he informs me that on the head-waters of the Quoich (southern 
slopes of Beinn a Bhuird) considerable numbers reach up to 
2,000ft. and 2,100ft., and are fairly well-grown trees. There 
is a good rowan tree above Ballochbuie at 2,oooft. altitude. 

Attempts at planting at high altitudes will inevitably 
fail, unless shelter belts above the plantations are previously 
formed ; and in most cases the extension of existing plantations 


gradually higher up the slopes of the mountains must be a s/o 
process. It will scarcely ever pay. The trees suitable for sich 
zones of protection are probably the white spruce (Picea a) a) 
and the Sitka spruce (Picea sitchensis). The latter b: ars 
exposure well, and has attained in twenty-five years 6oft in 
height in a large plantation on a grouse moor in Kincard ne- 
shire, where the Scots pine died and common spruce remaiied 
stunted. In Wales, however, the common spruce keeps up 
good height growth to a considerable elevation, much surpas~ ng 
in this the larch and pine. The question of planting at |iigh 
altitudes in this country is relatively of little importance 


Ss 


the total amount of land in the British Isles over 1,500!1. is 
of very limited extent in comparison with the immense amount 
of waste land available for afforestation at low levels. A. 


* British Vegetation, page 65 (1911). 
t Cairngorm Club Journal, IV., No. 20, page 111 (1903 


OLD NATURAL WOODLANDS AT HIGH ELEVATIONS IN BRITAIN 


With reference to the paragraph on “‘ The Limits of Tree Growth on the 
Hills” in your issue of January 6th, and the letter on “ Tree Stumps in 
High Places” in that of January 13th, the following rough notes may, perhaps, 
be of some interest. When one compares our hills and mountain ranges wit! 
those of Central Europe, with regard to soil and climate, one is warranted in 
drawing the conclusion that the former must probably have in primitive times 
been just about as thickly wooded as the !atter still are—allowing, of course, 
for the differences in latitude. 

ALTITUDE OF FOREIGN WOooDLANDs. 

In Austria, for example, 96 per cent. of the weodlands are situated 
at an elevation of 1,oooft. or above, over 41 per cent. of them being 
between 3,300ft. and 5,300ft.; in Wiirtemberg about 95 per cent. of the 
total woodland area, and including practically all of the conifer area, lies 
between 1,o0o0ft. and 3,oo0oft. elevation ; and in France over four-fifths of the 
State forests and considerably over one-half of the far more extensive private 
woodlands are situated above the 1,o0oft. contour. That is to say, the great 
bulk of the woodlands in these countries, which yield a substantial and constantly 
increasing revenue under more or less regular and systematic management, ar 
to be found at elevations where timber-growing would not at present be profit 
able in our now unprotected, wind-swept country. 

O_p Mountain WoopLanDs IN BRITAIN. 

Tradition states that in primeval times our hills and mountains wer 
all covered with woodlands to a greater or less extent, though naturally 
these must have been very straggling, patchy and scrub-like towards 
the summits of the hills; and such traditionary assertions are, in many 
cases, strongly supported by early historical data. The chief cause ot! 
destruction of the original woodland covering was undoubtedly fire; 
and as the bulk of the woodlands on the hillsides and mountain slopes 
were mainly pine, when once the seeds and the seed-producing trees were burned 
there remained no chance of young seedling growth springing up to replace 
the parent trees and re-clothe the devastated areas. But on the lower lands 
and fringing the water-courses, where hardy, broad-leaved trees had asserted 
their supremacy, the destructive effect of fire would be less and of a more tem- 
porary nature, owing to the stronger recuperative power of the broad-l aved 
trees as compared with conifers. And when once cleared of their coniferous wood- 


land covering, the hillsides would soon deteriorate under the scouring, erosive 
action of our heavy rainfall, which would at first quickly, then more and more 
gradually, wash away the surface soil and most of the friable earthy matter and 
the small particles broken up under the action of frost and other agencies 
Thus, in course of time, our high hills and mountains have become deg ded, 
and the task of re-wooding them with any fair prospect of profit has now become 


restricted to a comparatively low level, varying chiefly with the amount 


of shelter against wind which any given locality may happen to provide 
PRIMEVAL WOODLANDS IN SCOTLAND. 

Remnants of the primeval woodlands are still traceable here and t! 
different parts of Britain. This is especially the case in the Highlands « 
land, where three main types can be distinguished—birch, Scots pi 
only indigenous conifer tree) and oak—although alder, aspen and the 
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like goat-willow (sallow, saugh) and hazel, also juniper occasionally, occur, 
more or less scattered, throughout each of these types. But it may be remarked 
that many of the oak, birch, alder and hazel woods marked as “ natural woods ” 
on the Ordnance Survey maps are mainly artificial in all their essential features, 
as they were habitually under regular working for tanning-bark and charcoal 
intil about 1870, when systematic working was abandoned as no longer profitable 
under the new economic changes then coming into effect. Of these three types 
of primeval woods, birch covers the largest area and has the widest range in 
Ititude, up to 2,o0oft., and even to 2,300ft. in some parts of Scotland. It 

ten fringes both the pine and the oak areas, and would undoubtedly soon 
sain re-clothe the greater part of the mountain-sides at present used as hill 
»asture or deer forest if large tracts were enclosed or the grazing flocks and 
+ wsing herds were kept off the land for some years till the young crop of self- 
n trees could outgrow the risk of damage. The existing remnants of the 
ts pine type of primeval forest are much more restricted, both as to total 
nt and to altitudinal range, varying from about 2ooft. at Achnacarry in 
Inverness-shire to about 1,500ft. at Ardverikie, where the trees stand quite 


Ss 


ited. Yet it is certain that at one time Scots pine covered vast tracts in 
S-otland, the largest being the great central Caledonian forest, whose remnants 
till traceable at the following places: Lochiel (Achnacarry), Gusach, 
hiemurchus, Glenaffric, Glenmoriston, Glenmore and Abernethy (Inverness- 
): Ballochbuie and Glen Lui (Aberdeenshire) ; Rannoch (Perthshire) ; 
ilentulla (Argyllshire). 
Forest GROWTH IN THE Past. 
An interesting record of the forest growth in past times is given 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s ‘“‘ Moray Floods,” where a _ section made 
ugh the moss of Cluihaig peat- bog showed that “The lowest 
‘um is of birch roots, about 2 feet above the gravel the moss rests 
Then come three successive strata of fir roots, 18 inches apart, another 
im of birch roots, and above that one or two more of fir that do 
I eem to have attained any great size. Lastly, there are firs now rooted 
growing on the surface, but these are small and stunted.” Many 
e remnants of these ancient Scottish pine woods were cleared during 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to supply wood and charcoal for 
reparation of pig-iron. Much of the Abernethy forest was felled about 
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1730, and large falls took place in the Lochiel forest and near Gusach about 


1810. And after these clearances took place much of the area became over 
grown with self-sown birch, though sometimes the pine established itself as th« 
new crops now maturing at Abernethy, Ballochbuie, Gusach and Rothiemurchus, 
in some of which juniper has sprung up as undergrowth rhe oak type of 
primeval woodland is the least in total area, and is confined in the Highlands 
to below about 65oft. in altitude, but occasionally ascends to about 1,oooft 
in other parts of Scotland. It is mainly confined to the lower hill-slopes, the 
shores of lochs and the margins of rivulets. The leading characteristics of these 
three main types (birch, Scots pine and oak) of ancient natural woods are that 
they are usually of irregular shape, are situated in comparatively inaccessibl 
positions, and are sparsely and irregularly stocked ; while the trees growing in 
them usually show great differences in age, and are stunted in height and dispro 
portionately thick in the stem, through having an abnormally large and branching 
crown 
PROSPECT OF AFFORESTATION. 

As has already been remarked, the re-wooding of our now bare and 
degraded hillsides with any fair prospect of profit is a very difficult matter, 
except in situations having good natural shelter from destructive gales. In 
adopting the 1,500ft. contour line as the basis upon which the Royal Com 
mission on Afforestation suggested that 9,000,000 acres were plantable within 
the United Kingdom, the importance of adequate shelter against violent winds 
was apparently quite overlooked, although every planter knows that it would lx 
much easier to raise successful plantations at, say, 1,o0oft. to 1,200ft, elevation in 
a naturally well-sheltered locality than to establish thriving plantations at, say, 
3;00ft. to 500ft. in an exposed situation. About twenty years ago, Torlum Hill, 
a few miles to the south-west of Crieff (Perthshire), was usually spoken of as 
“the highest wooded hill in Scotland,” although its summit is only 1,291ft 
according to the Ordnance Survey map ; but before it was mature the wood was 
completely thrown by the very destructive gale of November, 1893, which smote 
the exposed hill with its full violence, unchecked by any sheltering hills to the 
westward. And the same sort of thing is almost bound to happen over and over 
again, unless planting for profit is in the first instance confined to areas having 
a suitable soil and a suitable situation, in which shelter against gales must be on 


of the most important factors.—]. Nisset 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


BOOK likely to grow more valuable with age is the Poems 
of the Chase, Collected and Recollected by Sir Reginald 
Graham, Bart., of Norton Conyers (Humphreys). 
It might have been the better for a preface or 
introduction ; but the place of these is admirably 

supplied by the notes of the editor. Connoisseurs of 
literature contend, not without reason, that hunting songs 
are not numbered among the highest efforts of poetry. The 
great poets have not produced many of them, though Somer- 
ville and Sir Walter Scott are exceptions. Some of the best 
riding poetry has been done by consummate masters of verse 
who were not distinguished as sportsmen. One of the most 
energetic, if not the best, is Browning’s “| sprang to the 
stirrup and Joris and he.” The chief merit of this col- 
lection made by Sir Reginald Graham does not lie in its 
strictly literary value, although many of these Poems of the 
Chase are finished and polished to a high degree ; but their 
outstanding merit is that they reproduce, as more pretentious 
verse could not do, the atmosphere of the hunting-field and of 
the country house. The versifiers sing of the chase as hunting- 
men using hunting language. Nor is it easy to imagine anything 
more delicious than the act of recalling by these lines some of 
the glorious moments of the past. Then, as now, the fox-hunter 
in the ardour of the chase forgot that there was any other object 
in the world worth living for. Some of them bring up many 
a tense quarter of an hour of his life when once more he sees the 
flying fox, the hounds skimming the country like a flight of 
swallows, and the bold, strong riders sweeping after them in 
the grim earnest of the hunt. Sir Reginald does not go back, 
as far as we have noticed, beyond the early years of last century ; 
and perhaps the best idea of his book may be given by skimming 
lightly over a few of the poems and noting his comments. The 
book opens with “‘ The Melton Hunt,” 1813. It was written 
When Mr. Assheton Smith was Master of the Quorn, by the 
Rev. Dr. Ford, Vicar of Melton Mowbray for forty-five years, 
and very popular with the members of the Melton Hunt on 
account of his wit and social qualities. One of its features is 
an account of the amusements that had to be substituted for 
hunting when “comes a frost, a killing frost.” The poet 
describes how : 


To sober whist, some soberly betake, 

Though deep the rubber, deeper yet the stake, 
Fix’d as staunch pointers to a practised set, 
Well read in Hoyle, on every deal who bet : 
And cards play’d out, what a confus’d din 


Of blame, or praise, as the sets lose or win: 
‘You played the Knave, you might have played the Deuce.’ 
“You drew and forced my Queen. 


’ 


—‘‘ Pray, spare abuse.”’ 





‘You cut my hand to pieces, threw away 
Your highest diamond, and you call this Play 
* There a cool fifty goes! Before we part, 
Take my advice, get Bob Short’s rules by heart.” 
So oft began the midnight conversation, 
So closed as oft in mutual altercation. 
“A Lament from the Rufford Hunt” hymns the dismay of 
the hunting-man when he hears of the first flowers that bloom 
in the spring : 
It falls, that blow we first began to dread 
When the foul primrose reared its monstrous head, 
When first uprose from bank and mossy dell} 
The flaunting violet’s disagreeable smell, ; 
When vicious lambs commenced their savage bleat. 
Oh! when they’re roasted, won’t revenge be sweet ? 
When angry farmers first were heard to shout, 
** Now then, ‘ ware wheat,’ where are your eyes, you lout ?”’ 
Then comes “‘ Rouse, Boys, Rouse,” by John Campbell of 
Saddell, 1826. The second verse contains a reference to 
Osbaldeston, who was Master of the Quorn from 1817 to 1821 
and from 1823 to 1827: 
Now for the fox, he is driven, sir ; 
Hark how the valleys re-echo the call ; 
’Tis Osbaldeston’s voice reaching the heavens, boy 
Hallooing ‘‘ forrard’”’ loud as he can bawl. 
A piece of caricature verse is ‘‘ Hunting with Lord Lonsdale’s 
Harriers.”” The reference is to the second Earl of Lonsdale, 
who kept a pack of harriers in the Vale of Aylesbury about the 
middle of last century. According to the satirist, they had a 
bagman ready when there was no hare : 
Well was it the Earl has called for his fox 
And brought him from Tring in a little deal box ; 
For three hours and more they drew for a hare, 


“e 


And drew in vain—‘“ all was blank despair.” 
‘* Then,” cried the Earl to the elder Brown, 


‘Open your box and turn him down.” 


, 


On the verses entitled ‘‘ Melton in 1830” Sir Reginald Graham 
remarks that “ this sparkling poem was no doubt written by 
Bernal Osborne.”’ It is quite worthy of that distinguished wit. 
A personal note is sounded in the “ In Memoriam: The Cots- 
wold Hunt,” May, 1871, which begins : 
Low moans the wind round Sudeley’s walls, 
And sighs through Ginting’s grassy glades 
On every leaf a trembling falls, 
In darker gloom the twilight fades 
O’er hill and dale the sad winds go, 
And to each woodland, whispering low, 
They tell the secret of their wor 
Colmore is dead! 
The lament is for the death of Mr. Cregoe Colmore, formerly 
of the 7th Hussars, who was Master of the Cotswold Hunt from 
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1858 to 1871. On his death Siz Reginald Graham became 
Master, and remained so till 1873. Some of the most delightful 
of Mr. Davenport Bromley’s poems are given, among them being 
‘““A Legend of the Quorn Countrie.” We have also the song 
composed and sung by Tom Firr at a Hunt dinner given at the 
George Hotel, Northampton, to Captain J. Anstruther Thomson 
on his giving up the Pytchley Hounds, of which he had been 
Master from 1864 to 1869. The testimonial was a portrait, 
by Sir Francis Grant, representing Captain Thomson on his 
famous horse, Iris, surrounded by two couples of hounds- 
Singer, Rallywood, Bondsman and Dragon. Firr sings the 
praises of Iris not unworthily : 

He 1s second to none in England, 

Which all of you must know, 

Kither in the hunting-field 

Or at the hunter’s show ; 

Now, for instance, at Peterborough 

To touch him there was none, 

And likewise at Weatherby 

He was there pronounced Ar, 

Was that slashing horse called “ Iris,” 

One of the present date 


Egerton Warburton had a note of his own when he sung, and we 
are very glad to see several of his compositions in the book, 
such as “ Old Oulton Lowe,’ commemorating a run which took 
place with the Cheshire Hounds on February 16th, 1833. We 
give the first two verses : 
tad luck to the country! the clock had struck two, 
We had found ne’er a fox in the gorses we drew ; 
When each heart felt a thrill at the sound, “ Tally-ho 
Once more a view-halloa from old Oulton Lowe 


Away like a whirlwind toward Calveley Hall, 

lor the first thirty minutes Pug laugh’d at us all ; 
Our nags cured of kicking, ourselves of conceit, 

Ere the laugh was with us, we were most of us beat. 


The famous run from Halse Copse, by the Duke of Grafton’s 
Hounds, called forth a capital bit of verse from Sir Herewald 
Wake. Many noted hunting-men were present on that occasion : 


The Duke and Lord Charles Fitzroy, George Pennant, too, was there, 
St. Maur, with his hard-riding spouse, had come the sport to share 
Campbell and Grosvenor, Byass, Bull, and Fuller to the fore. 

Wake and his Wife, the Wisemans, too, Robarts, and many more ; 
And all of them well mounted were on nags of bone and speed, 

And well for them their horses could both leap and stay at need 


Lord Charles Fitzroy is the present Duke, George Pennant 
was afterwards the second Lord Penrhyn, St. Maur is the present 
Duke of Somerset, Grosvenor is now Lord Ebury, and Mr. A. J. 
Robarts was joint-Master from 1891 to 1895. There are many 
other poems to which we should have liked to direct attention ; 
but we must confine ourselves to “‘ The Tarwood Run,” which 
is thus described by Sir Reginald Graham : 

Ibis run took place on December 24th, 1845, with the Heythrop hounds, 
of which the 2nd Lord Redesdale was at that time the Master, Jim Hill the 
Huntsman, Jack Goddard and Charles the Whips. With the exception of 
touching one corner of Boys Wood, the fox ran.in the open for one hour and forty- 
two minutes, distance about twenty miles. ‘‘ The Tarwood Run” stands alone 
among the historic runs of the last century, some of which lacked a satisfactory 
finish. This descriptive poem was from the delightful pen of Mr. R. Egerton 
Warburton, of Arley Hall, in Cheshire, born 1804, and died 1891 
It is a fine spirited bit of verse : 

Ah! much it grieves the Muse to tell 
\t Clanfield how Valentia fell ; 

He rode, they say, like one bewitch'd, 
rill headlong from the saddle pitch’'d ; 
There, reckless of the pain, he sigh'd 
lo think he might not onward ride ; 
Though fallen from his pride of place, 
His heart was following still the chase ; 
He bade the Huntsman to forbear 
His proffer’d aid, nor tarry there ; 
‘Oh! heed me not, but ride away ! 


The Tarwood fox must die to-day!” 


We have only been able to show a few scraps from a book that 
hunting-men will delight in, but they may be sufficient to send 
the reader to the fountain-head. 


ENGLISH HOUSE DESIGN 
English House Design: A Review, by Ernest Willmott. 
rHE author has not sought to promulgate any new theory or to acclaim any 
new exponent of the art of house-building, but to bring together a selection of 
some of the best achievements of our own and earlier days and to analyse them 


briefly. The result is a very convenient and, within its limits, a representative 
précis of the chief influences which have made that unique product, the English 
house. One feels a certain sympathy with the author in his attempt 
to catalogue the chief principles which should govern house design. It is the 
old difficulty which beset Ruskin when he saw the Seven Lamps of Architecture 
becoming “ eight or nine, or even a whole vulgar row of footlights.”” Mr. 
Willmott has limited his chief principles to eight—Repose, Proportion, Scale, 
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Rhythm, Colour, Texture, Local Influences upon Colour Harmonies and Co}; 
Inside the House. The influences are rather agents than principles, perhaps 
but the list is as good as another, and the main point is that the contents of ¢} 
chapter are excellent good sense and educational. It is inevitable that tyj< 
section should somewhat overlap Mr. John Belcher’s Essentials in Architectur; 
just as the chapter on “ The Old English House ” necessarily covers in a ev; 
pressed fashion Mr. Gotch’s Growth of the English House. The fourth chapte; 
on the revival of English domestic work during the last fifty years, is certain}, 
the most valuable, and Mr. Willmott illustrates and criticises the work of Ph liy 
Webb, of Bodley and Garner, and of Norman Shaw in an adequate and infor). 
ing way. Devey and Eden Nesfield he excludes from this review, for the re 
—which is good and sufficient—that they no longer exert any influence on 
work of to-day. While emphasising Philip Webb’s immense influence 0; 
contemporaries, Mr. Willmott adds a just criticism: ‘A certain restless), 
does manifest itself in many of his domestic buildings, traceable to { 


completely to achieve in all cases the organic unity between every part and th, 
whole, which must always be the fundamental note of good design.” y 
this great artist’s work readers of Country Lire are familiar. Four of jis 
houses have lately been illustrated, and their great qualities carefully exami ¢< 
but they lie open to one general criticism—they lack charm, which in architect ire. 


itl 


as in human personality, carries both artists and the public a long way. (; 
Norman Shaw’s work Mr. Willmott writes with insight and sympathy, an 
particularly welcome pictures of three of his great town houses. Som« 

a great book must be written which shall deal adequately with these giants 
who is sufficient for such a task? The chapter on contemporary w j 
necessarily slender. The work of Mr. Lutyens bulks largely, as is his just Jy 
and the work of other eminent men of the day, such as Sir Robert Lor 
Mr. Guy Dawber, Professors Blomfield and Lethaby and Mr. Newton, re: 

its righteous meed of praise. 


THE LORE OF THE COUNTIES. 

Memorials of Old Gloucestershire, edited by P. H. Ditchfield. (G 

Allen.) 
Memorials of Old Worcestershire, edited by Francis B. Andr ws 

(George Allen.) 
THE reputation of the County Memorials Series is sustained by the iw 
latest volumes. The editor of each has gathered together nearly a sc 
monographs, by various specialists, on interesting branches of county his: ory 
and archezology. It is in the nature of such books that they should be appetisers 
rather than full meals, for a great area of subject is explored, and some important 
questions have to be dismissed very lightly. However, what is there is ood. 
and among other experts whose contributions always carry authority are Mr, 
J. W. Willis Bund on Worcestershire history, Dr. Alfred C. Fryer on Gloucester 
shire fonts and Mr. Charles E. Keyser on the Norman doorways of the same 
county. If we except the pictures of these doorways, the most interesting plat. 
in either volume is one that shows the timber churches of Newland (destroyed 
in 1864) and of Dormston (photographed before restoration), both in Worcester- 
shire. As Mr. J. A. Cossins writes, ‘‘ The former was a most valuable exampk 
of an old forest chapel,”’ and the man who demolished it deserved nothing short 
of a violent death. 


NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Frontier, by Maurice Leblanc. (Mills and Boon.) 

READERS of “ Arséne Lupin ” and “ 813 ” will be somewhat surprised, thoug! 
they ought not to be disappointed, as they turn over the pages of The Frontier, 
for this story is quite unlike those that have preceded it. On the borders of 
France and Germany, M. Morestal, the son of a well-to-do farmer, and Mayor 
of St. Elophe, has built for himself a house upon the site of an old mill. A 
zealous and inflammable patriot, he, in secret, always fearing and expecting 
invasion, has prepared the Old Mill against that event. Morestal has one son, 
professor of history in Paris. Philippe Morestal’s choice of a profession has 
been to his father a standing grievance. The story opens on the eve of Philippe’s 
return to his old home on a visit ; he brings with him his wife, Marthe, for whom 
he has a quiet affection. His reserved and studious nature has not yet com: 
under the influence of a strong feminine attraction. It is for Suzanne Jorancé, 
a young girl, daughter of an intimate of old Morestal’s, to entice him into a 
passing folly, which, if discovered, must compromise herself and him. Events 
march quickly, and almost immediately Philippe is faced with the choice of 
sacrificing the good name of Suzanne on the one hand, or plunging his country 
into war on the other. The course upon which he decides need not be given 
here ; it is enough to say that ultimately he finds himself forced to renounce 
theories in the face of facts, and that his decision is consistent with the character 
of the man, which is well portrayed by the author. The story is an engrossing 
one and thoroughly readable. 


Marie, by H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell and Co.) 

MR. RIDER HAGGARD is a past-master in the spinning of a good yar 
and this latest tale of his is no exception to a well-established rule. In Marie 
an old favourite reappears in the person of Allan Quatermain. The story 
is that of Allan and his first wife, Marie Marais, whom he wins in spite of th 
machinations of her father and of Hernan Pereira, a suitor of Boer and Portu 
guese extraction. These two are united in their hatred of Quatermain, and 
by false evidence embroil him with the Boers, by whom he is sentenced t 
death. In the course of his escape Marie, one of those strong and true-hearted 
women whom Mr. Haggard can so well portray, personates her husband and 
is shot by Pereira in Quatermain’s stead. A sound, wholesome story, and o! 
historical interest, since the Boer General Retief and the Zulu King Dingaa' 
take their part in the action, which turns on the enmity between the boers 
and Zulus of that time. 

The Jugglers, by Molly Elliot Seawell. (Macmillan.) 

“THE JUGGLERS” is a charming little fragment taken, it would 
Straight from the life of a company of theatrical jugglers and sincers, 
and set down in language so simple as to appear almost like an ar'less 
translation from the French. The story is slight and designedly so; tor 
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it is to her presentation of her characters that the author has trusted for her 
effects, and not without justification. From Diane, the singer, gentle, vain, 
resolute, ambitious, mistress of a dozen bewildering selves, whose native prac- 
ticality of outlook the Marquis Egmont de St. Angel assails in vain, to Grandin, 
the proprietor of the show, big, boastful, childlike, the most good-natured of 
men, each one of the little company lives from first moment to last. The story 
of Jean’s devotion to Diane, of her attainment of her ambition, and of the gift 
during the Commune of the life of Frangois for that of Jean, is told with delicate 
understanding and restraint. Miss Seawell is a sensitive and intuitive writer, 
r book is not without humour, and her characterisation is excellent. 
The Man Who Could Not Lose, by Richard Harding Davis. (Duckworth.) 
THERE are five stories in this volume. They are none of them strikingly 
iginal, but they are all readable, and that not because of the matter in them, 
t rather owing to the manner of their telling. That Mr. Richard Harding 
vis knows how to tell a story few who lay down this book will deny. There 
a boisterous, irrepressible high-spiritedness running through these tales that 
quite delightful. For sheer absurdity ‘The Man Who Could Not Lose” is 
st amusing, though “‘ My Buried Treasure ” “ The Consul ” 
, somewhat sentimental episode, not, however, overdone, while ‘“‘ The Lost 
ise,” obviously founded on the Sidney Street fight, rounds off quite creditably 


runs it close. 


yur or §o’s pleasant diversion. 
rhe Chink in the Armour, by Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (Methuen.) 
Wh. fear that The Chink in the Armour will not add to Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’ 
itation as an author, although it is a clever piece of work. The story is 
of crime, ugly and sinister. Sylvia Bailey, a young and independent English 


w, meets in Paris, and is attracted by, Anna Wolsky, a Polish woman. 
S\ivia, through Anna, is introduced to Lacville, a gambling resort outside Paris. 
I the two oddly assorted friends fall in with a couple, Wachner by name, 
who cultivate their acquaintance and eventually invite their intimacy. 

ymparatively nothing of the history of the Wachners, Anna, after a big 
ss at the gaming-tables, allows herself to be persuaded to accept an invita- 
The following morning, by her own intimation, comes news 


Know- 


to their villa. 
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Noah’s daughter and wife to Reuben, arranges with Reuben for a lodging with 
In spite of 
to the other is enforced. 


the couple. Doll’s remonstrances with Reuben, this concession 
The truth concerning the mine now suddenly becomes 
known to Noah, and Doll—while suspecting Stephen to have been the informer, 
and aware that he wishes Reuben away—cannot but see the wisdom of her 
husband’s determination to leave Gren Crom until the affair has blown over. 
It is then that the true nature of Doll comes into play ; the elemental woman 
in her strikes upwards, and with considerable power the unequal fight between 
Miss Le Sage has the 
some of her descriptions of Nature and of interiors are so beautiful 


the man and the woman is brought to its tragic conclusion. 
artistic sense ; 
as to compel more than a second reading, while the spirit of the West Country, 
in its darker admirably realised. In the West Wind, 


if a first novel, is an extremely promising one. 


moods certainly, is 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, by M. Aurel Stein. (Macmillan.) 
The Life of Lord Anson, by Captain W. V. Anson. 
The Adjustment, by Marguerite Bryant. 
Thirteen, by E. Temple Thurston. (Chapman and Hall.) 
The Room in the Tower, and Other Stories, by E. F. Benson. 
Views and Vagabonds, by R. Macaulay. (John Murray). 


(John Murray.) 
(Heinemann.) 


(Mills and Boon.) 


[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 26*.] 


SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL 
CURLING. 


SCOTTISH curler writes to us as follows in regard to 

the Scottish International Curling Match on Feb- 

i ruary 6th: ‘‘ To beard the lion in his den is not more 
hazardous a pastime than to compete against the Scot on his 
native ice, as the English team found out at Craiglands, near 
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T. Hood. INTERNATIONAL 


of her sudden departure from Lacville. The abrupt going strikes Sylvia as a 
little strange ; the Wachners, too, whom eventually she questions, express their 
surprise. Sylvia remains at Lacville. There is an attraction in Count 
Paul de Virieu, whose admiration she has provoked. The Wachners, under the 
guise of friendship, continue to cultivate Sylvia; and one by one the threads 
ot Anna Wolsky’s fate are gathered up by her unknowingly, until, in the moment 
ot her own danger, the true character of the husband and wife is disclosed to 
her. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has most ingeniously woven fact with fiction. The 
Story is well written, the atmosphere of horror and intrigue is not over- 
emphasised, but is real and impressive ; yet it is regrettable that so keen and 
true a gift for character drawing, and the capacity to cope with more delicate 
psychological situations, as that which she possesses and so well demonstrated 
in Barbara Rebell, should be suppressed by the exigencies of such a plot as this. 
In the West Wind, by A. B. Le Sage. (Duckworth). 
THE scene of the story is laid in a little Cornish mining village, and the plot 
gathers about the Crom Mine. Its owner, Noah Berryman, formerly a farmer, 
turned his plough-shares into mining-shafts in the grip of the mining fever. 
But the wheel of Crom Mine does not turn Noah Berryman’s fortune fast enough 
tit the fancy of his son-in-law, Reuben Harvey. He conducts a private pros- 
pecting of his own on Noah’s property, and is discovered, in the moment of striking 
1 vein, by Stephen Pengelly, a schemer who is not to be brow-beaten. The 
f fill up the gap they have made, turning, off Noah’s mine to burrow into the 
vestes Of Crom Hill. For some little time they are able to work their find and 
the illicit gains. Meantime Stephen Pengelly, attracted by Doll Harvey, 


w 





CURLING : 


ENGLAND vw. SCOTLAND. Copyright. 
Beattock, N.B., on February 6th—found out by 141 points. 
The snow fell heavily until within half-an-hour of twelve o’clock 
what the Scotchman calls ‘the forenoon ’—when the old keeper, 
who has so often performed the same office, fired his second 
barrel for the game to commence, his first having been fired five 
minutes previously as a warning to get ready. The lake looked 
extremely picturesque with its background of snow-laden pine 
trees, and crowded with the animated devotees of the ‘ roaring 
game ’—more like some enormous Olympian stage, covered with 
a vast stage company of players. But enough of ‘ imagery’! 
The ice was in first-rate condition, spoilt subsequently rather 
by the snow and the thaw that began when the snow ceased. 
Many and picturesque were the costumes of the curlers. Perhaps 
it came as rather a shock to the Southern mind to find the hardy 
Scot arrayed in snow-boots—let us be generous and attribute 
the English defeat to this mental perturbation. 


It takes a Scot 

To draw a shot 
as the old couplet runs. Old, that is, comparatively, for I 
made it myself as I buttoned my left spat this morning. It 
seems to rhyme and scan and, what is more essential, it is 
indubitably true.” 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By Horace HUTCHINSON AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


THE HOYLAKE SCRAP-BOOK. 

LMOST from the very beginning of its Royal and 
Ancient existence the Golf Club at Hoylake, more 
ceremoniously styled the Royal Liverpool Golf 
Club, has kept a scrap-book for the enshrinement 
of any gems of the photographic or other pictorial 

arts contributed by members and friends. It is hardly to be 
supposed that there lives a golfer of soul so dead that he would 
not find lively en- 
tertainment in its 
pages, and it is 
sure that for any 
who is more than 
a mere infant in 
golfing years the 
photographs — will 
recall many an 
old familiar scene 
and friend. In 
referring to the 





CHARLIE HUNTER AND WILLIE 
CAMPBELL 


pictures which we reproduce here, from 
that old book, all chronology is honoured 
in the breach. Is not this of the very 
essence of the pleasant irresponsibility of 
a scrap-book, taking a picking here, a 
picking there—-nowhere with any vain 
effort at dull continuity ? 

Therefore we sttike off with Charlie 
Hunter and Willie Campbell at the door 
of the former man’s workshop at Prestwick. Poor Willie 
Campbell! This must have been just about the time that 
he won the championship there—all but! It is really the 
saddest and most tragic of all tales of its kind, for he had the 
championship verily in his pocket up to almost the last hole. 
He was playing a splendid game at the time, in that dashing, 
slashing style of his which looked as if it could keep neither ball 
nor player under 
any control, and 
yet always con- 
trolled the ball 
so that it went 
most correctly, 
and very far 
always except for 
that important 
once towards 
the finish of that 
Prestwick cham- 
pionship. For 
he got into most 
fearful trouble, 
just when it 
looked as if all 
trouble were 
over—the com- 
monest Bogey 
score at the final 
holes would have 
brought him 
home an easy 
winner. I 
forget now how 
many were the 
strokes he took 





OLD ST. ANDREWS: GINGER-BEER HOLE. 





at one of those nearly last holes, but it was a tragic number, and 
he was beaten. Shortly after I went into Charlie Hunter’s 
shop ; the dusk was falling and objects were not easily seen, 
but I identified two figures seated each on an upturned bucket, 
on either side the door, each with its head buried in its hands. 
heaving with grief and weeping salt tears—Willie Campbell 
and his caddie. He, poor fellow, went to America and died an 
early death. With him in the picture is one from whom death 
seems very far off still, mercifully. Hunter is the only one left of 
the old type of professional. He never was a very great player, 
but he was always a great “ character.’’ A man of wit, and a 
very kindly wit. You may see the hall-mark of both qualities 
on his face even in this picture, done long ago. Yet the f:ce 
had altered very little when the amateur championship \ as 
held at Prestwick last year. It must be something about |. \|! 
a century that he has been in charge at Prestwick, and I ne: er 
heard a man speak against him. If any did, Charlie hac a 
tongue that could give as good as was given him. It was | 
that uttered that heaven-sent description of the man wh m 
an earnest seeker was to find somewhere in the fastnesses of 





OLD DAW AND OLD TOM. 


the Prestwick Himalayas. ‘ He’s a hog-backit, bull-neckit 
bandy-leggit chiel, and shapes fine for a gowfer.” Alas! that 
finely-shaping golfer, thus delineated by a stroke of genius, has 
long played his last hole. 

Of course, a pathetic thing about a book of this kind is 
that it has to be so largely a shrine of ghosts. Here are Old 
Daw and Old Tom—both gone. Old Daw (Anderson by his 
other name, and 
father of Jamie 
Anderson, the 
great little man 
who was thirice 
champion) has 
perhaps, minis- 
tered more to the 
mortal comfort 
of the — golfer 
than any other 
human being 
For years he 
was there, wet or 
dry, but especi- 
ally when “dry,” 
at the ninth hole 
at St. Andrews, 
to give the 
golfer a drink, 
a “ ginger-snap,” 
or lemon. 1 iese 
were for sale. 
He could not 
sell a dre pre 
of anything 
strong, ng 


PROFESSIONAL TOURNAMENT: LEITH LINKS, 1867. an unlice: sed 
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vietualler, but he has 
been known, as an act of 
pure charity, to “ give”’ 
the fainting golfer a sup 
of that cordial, the faint- 
ing one making a present 
in return of some small 
medallion carrying a 
roval head. Old Tom, 
best known and loved 
of all who ever played 


goli, was above every- 
thing a golfer of 
method. It was his 


method to miss all short 
putts and no other shot 
all through the game. 
It was also his method 
to take from a waistcoat 
pocket a very short clay 
pipe at the tee to the 
short hole going out, 
there to fill it with just 
so much ’baccy—he knew 
the measure very nicely 
-as would keep it going 
till he reached the ninth 
green. Thereby he had 
his mind mellow and 
his throat ripe for a re- 
freshment with Daw 
when they foregathered. 
Something rather like a 
tragedy happened in the 
latter days of Daw. A 
bigger than he set up a 
rival stand two _ holes 
earlier in the round, 
and though old friends 
were faithful to Daw in 
the spirit, yet golfing flesh 
is thirsty, and sometimes 
conquered ancient friend- 
ship, so that its owner 
drank with the new big 
man, and only looked 
askance, and as if he had 
never understood the 
meaning of the word 
“ thirst,”” when he came 
to Daw. Once, and only 
once, the rivalry rose to 
a passage of arms, result- 
ing in an ebony eye for 
Daw, but an unblemished 
Visage for the big man. 
Daw represented himself 
the next day as being 
ho party to the exchange 
ol blows, affirming that 
he had submitted to be 
ricken, but had re- 
uned from striking 


; 
I for, said he, “I 
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DIFFICULTIES. 


was afeared to strike him 
I was afeared he’d 
bur-r-rst.”’ 

There has been too 
long lingering, as_ has 
happened before, about 
this refreshment stall of 
Daw’s, and we pass on 
to a group portraying 
some very fine old golfers 
gathered together on the 
occasion of a_ so-called 


“Grand Golf Tourna- 
ment’’—but I under- 
stand that it was a 


scoring competition 
rather than what we now 
call tournament—held on 
Leith Links in 1867. 
These links are now as 
defunct as most of the 
golfers who played over 
them on that great occa- 
sion. Bob Ferguson was 
the winner, but I cannot 
make him out in this 
group. Among the old 
men are some of the 
most rising young ones 
of their day— Young Tom 
Morris, one from the ex- 
treme right, and Andrew 
Strath, on the extreme 
left. 

We come up now 
out of the shades to the 
sunshine and the living 
men Douglas Rolland 
and Archie Simpson, the 
latter shaping at the 
ball. We have together 
here, at Sandwich, two 
of just about the biggest 
hitters of the “ gutty”’ 
ball that ever did hit 
that hard thing which 
wanted so much hitting. 
Among notable specta- 
tors of the fearful smite 
that Simpson is about to 
deliver I see Sir John 
Taylor and Old Tom. 
Next there is Mr. 
“Andy” Stuart—a very 
good and characteristic 
picture: he hits the 
ball, then snatches up 
an eyeglass to watch 
it go. This is the 
way of a short-sighted 
man, but it is the 
way of a very accurate- 
sighted man too, for 


he always manages to 


get the ball going in the way that it should go. I 
write this in the present tense, for at Prestwick lately 
Mr. Stuart was seen playing with his son, but I 
doubt if he means to win scratch medals as he 
used to. I understand he has become a great 
exponent of the gentle art of croquet. He was 
always good at any game where he had the ball 
sitting still—a fine billiard player. 

The next shows a gentlemam not yet quite 
done with, Mr. John Ball, though I think he must 
be playing to a hole that is done with, the old third 
at Hoylake, to the left of the line to the present 
second hole, and probably just about where some- 
body’s dining-room table stands now. The 
champion seems to be in a queer place, and to be 
playing with a queer club; but the queer place is a 
common incident of the “cops’”’ which are features 
at Hoylake, and the strange head of the club is 
probably an optical delusion of the camera. The 
caddie is George Pulford. 

In no treatise on golf can we remember scratch- 
ing of the head to be named as of value by way of 
first aid to getting out of a bunker, but it is the aid 
that Ben Sayers is invoking with some energy in 
“our next.” His caddie, apparently equally per- 
plexed, I make out to be poor Davie Grant, his 
brother-in-law, whom consumption carried off 
prematurely. 

The next page conducts us several years back- 
ward, to the age of the crinoline and of the golfer 
playing in a hard hat. These pictures are reproduc- 
tions of the clever paintings of Major Hopkins, who 
signed himself “Short Spoon.” The scene of the 
upper two pictures is Westward Ho! and of that in 
which the full-flounced ladies figure, Pau. Examining 
the top picture with much care and a magnifying- 
glass, | am still unable to say certainly who are its 
persons, but I suspect the upright figure in the 
defiant pose to be Mr. Ralph Dalzell. As for the 
other—is it the late Mr. Rucker, who used to be an 
habitual Westward Ho! player? I do not know. 
But of the lower picture I have no doubts. The 





GOLF 


late General Maclean, most 
courteous and gallant of 
players, is the one who 
looks on: the other, 
shaping to the ball, Cap- 
tain Molesworth, R.N., still, 
as an octogenarian, able to 
play and to take his part 
in all the chaff and badinage 
incidental to the ancient 
game, which he did a very 
great deal to make popular 
in England when few men 
in the South had even 
heard of it. I make no 
claim to special wisdom, 
but I do claim to know 
better than to be so foolish 
as to rush on my fate by 
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AT WESTWARD HO! 


CAPTAIN MOLESWORTH. 


attempting at my peril to 
identify the fair putters on 
the sward beneath the 
poplars and the snowclad 
sierras of Pau. 

And, finally, we come 
to him to whom we owe 
the collection of all the 
pictures, Mr. Thomas Owen 
Potter — ‘‘ Thosper,” as he 
was affectionately called 
whose genial smile and wel- 
come have made a visit to 
Hoylake seem like a true 
home-coming to very many 
a golfer. Numerous golf 
clubs have had _ devoted 
servants, but none ever one 
who has given more loving 
labour than Mr. Potter to 
the Royal Liverpool Golf 
Club. It is not necessary 
to be a golfer to have 
affectionate remembrance of 
Mr. Potter. Many an old 

Free Forester will bear in 
mind him and his cheery 
minstrelsy which has en- 
livened festive gatherings 
of cricketers as well as of 
golfers. Since Mr. Potter, 
more or less, dropped the 
pleasant toil of scrapping 
together the book from 
which the Royal Liverpool 
Golf Club has graciously 
allowed these pictures to 
be reproduced, the work 
has been carried on and 
is kept well up to date, 
so that it forms a pictorial 
history of golf, whereot 
every page is warmed .nd 
coloured for those of ws 
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who are not too young to remember by personal reminiscence. 
[I would respectfully suggest to the authorities of the club that 
, selection, carefully culled and edited, would make up a book 
that would find a welcome with the big golfing public. I make 
the suggestion largely because a photograph in its natural state 
-. cuch an evanescent thing. It fades. Reproductions should 
be made of these before time spoils them. Bn. G. B. 


Tue Crnove Ports, ANcteENT Towns AND THEIR Limbs. 
{MID a multitude of handicaps it is pleasant to hear oc¢ asionally of a solemn 
ratch competition, and there is to be a particularly interesting one at Rye on 
\pril 17th for the challenge cup given by Lord Brassey, who is Warden of the 
a af . ~ rn . . 
e Ports and also president of the Rye Club. Two rounds of Rye, especially 


Cinqu 
if t e be a wind blowing, are enough to test the best of golfers, and there should 
be some very good ones to be tested, because this prize is open to all members 


¢ the clubs of the Cinque Ports, the two Ancient Towns and their “‘ limbs.” The 
incient Towns are Rye and Winchelsea, and the Cinque Ports are Hastings, 
Romney, Hythe, Dover and Sandwich. So if Sandwich and Littlestone, which 
ney, send some of their picked warriors, Mr. de Montmorency and the other 


ons of Rye may be hard put to it. Moreover, there are some highly- 


tished golfers from the various “‘ limbs,” for Deal is a limb of Sandwich, 
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while Seaford and Folkestone are limbs of Hastings and Dover respectively 


Some of the other limbs are less well known to fame, but they have, of 
at least had, very fascinating names in the reign of Charles II.; for 
example, Belverbeeth, Petit Iham, Hidney and Grenche, which are four 
of the limbs of Hastings. Rye has but one limb, Tenterden, and poor 
little Winchelsea has none at all, so the two Ancient Towns will have 
to go almost unaided into battle. 
WANTED A 69 

Rye is a course of many distinctions, and it possesses one which is getting 
comparatively rare. No man has yet succeeded in flouting it so far as to compass 
it under 70 strokes. Mr. de Montmorency has been round it twice in one day, 
and that with card and pencil, in 71, and that score no one has ever beaten, 
not even in one of those friendly games in which we are apt to give ourselves 
the short putts. I was once playing with Mr. de Montmorency when he had to 
do a four at the last hole for 70, but, alas! he hit one of his low shots, and the ball 
caught the top of those horrid black boards that fringe the last formidable bunker, 
and there was a six instead of a four. Of course, the great professionals have not 
played much at Rye, or perhaps something in the sixties would have been recorded, 
but I think it would take them all their time. Equally, of course, it is exceedingly 
foolish to lay too much stress on the difference between 69 and 70, because if a 
course be genuine, good, difficult golf, the fact that some marvellous person 
enjoys one marvellous day does not make the golf one whit the less good or less 
difficult for you or me who are marvellous only in badness B.D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETON COLLEGE CLOISTERS. 
(To tHe Epitor or “ Country LIFE 


” 


SIR very much regret the decision of the Eton authorities to remove more 
of t ne old ironwork in the Cloisters there. All Old Etonians will remember 
the tely, solid railings which cross the Tudor arches. They were erected 
in , and are more like big, substantial balusters, not mechanically 
mot nous, but with a pleasant sense of personal handiwork about them. 
They do not in any way conceal the central garth, which is a quiet, grassv lawn 
There seems a mania among some people for what is called “ opening up”’ 
places, making vistas, revealing everything. As a matter of fact, screens of 


every kind have a real artistic value; they give a little touch of mystery and 
guardedness to a place and enhance its beauty. It was delightful, as a boy, to 
peer into a little sanctuary of grass and laurel bushes, with a quaint old pump 
in the centre, into which one could not penetrate. Moreover, the grilles them 
selves are strong, costly, honest work. Why should not one respect that, and 
leave it where it was carefully designed ? Why obliterate the history of a place, 
unless there is some real, valid, sensible reason for doing so? I do not doubt 
that those who are responsible think the removal of this handsome old work 
an improvement ; but that is just how many pretty and harmless old things 
get swept away. But 
to destroy, in a sort 
of landscape-garden 

ing spirit, harmless, 
comely, weather 

worn, familiar things 
like these, inter- 
twined with many 
old memories and 
retrospect ts, seems to 
me a wanton and 
fussy outrage on 
association and 
tradition. I do not 
suppose that the 
railings which have 
already been re- 
moved and stacked 
away as lumber will 
be replaced. A false 
sense of dignity will 
prevent that! 
But I have a 
faint hope that those 
who have the power, 
though not the right, 
to make further 
“improvements ” 
may be induced to 
reconsider the 
matter. I was a boy 
at Eton for seven 
years, and a master 
there for nearly 
twenty, and thus I 
feel that I have a 
certain right to 
Speak; it seems that 


private remonstrance has been smilingly ignored, and thus public remonstrance 


Seems Lhe only course to adopt.—A. C. Benson, Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
LAND PURCHASE. 
{To tue Epitor or “Country Lire.” 
Sir he considerable interest I have taken in Mr. Collings’ Purchase of Land 
Bill hos prompted me to work out a large number of examples showing how it 
would operate in practice, and I can, therefore, tell you how it would be possible 
und is Measure “‘ to pay interest, plus principal, and still less than rent.” 
I ay la few of these examples, which are of farms sold by public auction 
dur ast year. In every case tested the same result has been arrived at ; 
= t of these cases, I may remark, have been of farms on large estates! 


g, however, that some of the land that comes into the market is not at 





“COMELY, WEATHERWORN, FAMILIAR THINGS.” 





present yielding 2 per cent. on the capital, | still maintain that the great 
difference between the amount paid by the farmer as tenant and the amount 
he would have to pay as occupying owner would be sufficient to cover all 
contingencies, without imposing any strain on his resources. I feel it is not 
doing justice, either to the author of the Bill, or to the Bill itself, to circulate 
the statement that the tenant who availed himself of the State aid contem- 
plated in the Bill would be “ straining his resources.” 

Annual Instalments 
payable under the 





Acreage Annual rent. Purchase price. Purchase of Land 
Bill 
£ Ss d. f f s d 
I28 oO 30 134 0 0 2,525 oe oa ft 3 
388 oO 27 ial 337 5 «+O - 8,000 7 260 oO Oo 
232 0 90 oe 241 0 Oo o* 5,500 ee 175 15 oO 
452 XT 15 os 422 10 O -s 8,950 _ 290 17 6 


L. F’. SHeppick 

[According to the figures given by our correspondent, 1,200 acres of land 
were sold for £24,975, or £20 15s. an acre. This is very low, and not twenty, 
far less twenty-five, years’ purchase. We take at random the first tour items 
in the summary of 
country sales given 
by the Estates Gazette, 
page 1,035, and they 
are : 6390 acres, 
£25,763; 541 acres, 


$26,000: 520 acres 





£30,000; I 20 acres, 





£27,530 That is, 


45 


2o acres fetched 
£109,293, or about 
£34 anacre. County 
Councils have not 
been able to buy 
farms as cheap. The 
purchase prices given 
by our correspondent 
are at least 70 per 
cent. below the 
average selling price 
f land.—Ep. 

IRON PERGOLAS 
[To THE Epiror 
Sir,—I have just 
noticed a letter in 
your issue of 
December 30th, 1911, 
under “Corre 

spondence, 

addressed to you 
on “The Construc 

tion of Pergolas,” 
in connection 
with which you 
invite the experience 
of readers. It may, 
therefore, interest 
you to know that in renewing a pergola in a bad condition of dilapidation, 
one which was originally supported by a flimsy wire arrangement, I had under 
consideration as to whether I should reconstruct the same with larch or oak posts, 
or, in preference, iron. The objection to wooden posts, however, was the 
probability of their having only a few years’ life. I adopted 2in. by 2in. by one- 
eighth of an inch angle iron, using lengths of 22ft., and this, bent into an arch 
of suitable dimensions for my purpose, gave me a depth in the ground of 
about eighteen inches, with an arch of about seven feet high. Round the base of 
each arch I filled in with concrete, with the result that I obtained a very rigid and 
light arch of neat appearance. In each angle arch, at intervals of 6in., 
I had holes drilled, through which I passed wire. I finished the whole with 
three good coats of paint, and have now got a pergola which will last for years. 
Roses do not generally flourish well on galvanised or unpainted iron. I had 
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experience to guide me in this matter. For some years I unsuccessfully tried 
to grow climbing roses on galvanised iron arches; the plants never made any 
headway. Subsequently I painted the arches, with the result that the very 
first year thereafter the roses started away vigorously. This was clear proof 
that on ironwork, well painted, roses will flourish, and it was this incident that 
decided me in favour of iron, knowing that the same would be a permanent 
and lasting job and require practically no repair.—Grorce G. Warp 

{The objections to an ison pergola are (1) its ugliness, (2) the difficulty of 
painting it.—Ep 


DOGS AND MUSIC 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country LiFs 
Sir,—Dogs’ wailing is a survival of the practice of baying the moon, which was 
indulged in by the dog’s father of yesterday, the wolf. On clear moonlight 
nights a wolf will turn his nose to the moon and how! as if his very heart were 
wrung. All that is in wolf nature seems to come forth in that longing, plaintive 
wail; and in the Far North the huskies will howl in response to a wolf's wail, 
and rush about in an erratic way, yearning to be free, but unable to break their 


bonds.—Matcotm C. Broap 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lr: 

Sir,—We are much interested in the letters which are appearing in CountTRY 
Lire concerning dogs and music We have long wished to know if our Welsh 
terrier's musical ear is exceptional or not. Whenever a certain morris dance 
tune is played on the piano, he recognises it as a signal to conceal himself in a 
corner while a piece of cheese is hidden in another part of the room. When 
the music stops suddenly (as_ in 
musical chairs), he comes out and 
searches for the cheese He will know 
the first chords of “ his tune ’’ when it 
is introduced in the middle of other 
music, or while he is dozing by the 
fire at a time of day when there is 
nothing else to suggest the idea of 
cheese We taught him this bv first 
singing the order to the air In a very 
short time we found that the tune alone 
was signal enough M. MAYNARD 


MODERN BACON-CURING 


{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lir1 


Sir,—The writer of the above inter- 
esting article passes lightly over the 
fact that “boron preservative” is 
largely used in the professional bacon- 
curing factories. The use of such 
stuff is medically considered to be 
distinctly deleterious to health 
G. B. M 

[We submitted this letter to 
Professor James Long, who writes as 
follows: “In reply to your corre- 
spondent, I may remark that in the 
article to which he refers I practically 
confined myself to a description of the 
process of curing bacon under the 
factory system. It did not appear to 
me to be desirable to discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
‘boron preservative.’ It is employed 
by all curers in this and other countries 
which send us their supplies, and I 
am afraid that no comments of my 
own or of the Press in general will 
have the least effect in diminishing its 
use. My opinion is well known. It has 
been expressed in published articles for many years, as well as in evidence which 
I have given before Departmental and Select Committees of the House of 
Commons. I have invariably pointed out, as occasion has arisen, on the platform 
and in the Press, that the employment of boracic acid and its allies is detrimental 
to the health of the consumer. We find it in our bacon and hams, in our butter 
and cream, and sometimes in treble doses in our milk, to which it is added in 
hot weather by the farmer, the wholesale dealer, or the retailer. Evidence has 
frequently been given on the point by members of the medical profession, 
but I know of no instance in which that evidence has not been conflicting. 
Apparently, it is just as easy for a seller of food preserved with boric acid to 
obtain the support of medical men as for those who oppose the system. So 
long as we consume bacon, cream, butter and milk upon our breakfast-tables, 
all of which may contain a ‘ boron preservative,’ so long, in my judgment, 
must we expect digestive disturbance. Until, however, this matter is taken 
up by a Department of the Government, such as the Local Government Board, 
there will be no diminution of the practice to which I have referred. In my 
recollection there has always been some form of diffidence on the part of Govern- 
ments, of whatever colour they may be, to the interference with trade customs, 
and so we are left to the tender mercy of the bacon-curer and the milkman, 
although the foods which I have mentioned do not exhaust the catalogue of 
those which are ‘ boronised,’ and which includes sausages and various prescrves.”’ 
-Ep 

DEW-PONDS AND SUMMER DROUGHT. 
{To tue Eptror or “ Country Lire.” 

Str,—With regard to the query which was made recently by a correspondent in 
respect of the behaviour of dew-ponds during the hot summer of 1911, it may be 











THE RECORD 


SAMBAR HEAD. 
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said that almost all of them dried up. The same story came to hand from aj) 
districts, so that in a summer in which dew would have been most valuable ax 
a replenisher of ponds, it really failed to act, and we thus find another nail knockeg 
into the coffin of the dew-pond theory. Although there was a deficiency of dew 
generally up till about the middle of August, a few ponds did actually survive 
the drought. Three that I have specially in mind on the South Downs were 
reduced in size, but never ran dry. They could not possibly have still retaineg 
water had they been dependent on rain alone, seeing the great numbers of cattle 
who daily used the ponds, and one is forced to conclude that they were fed by 
moist air and mist passing over the Downs and rolling up the valleys from the 
sea after nightfall. The drying of so many ponds showed how very shalloy 
they were as a rule. The shallowest saucer would be deep as compared , ith 
many of them. They expose an enormous area of surface, with frequently 
only two feet of water when full. With this depth solar radiation permeates 
all around and probably beneath it, and the water becomes the more greatly 
heated and liable to evaporation. The soil beneath ponds of four teet in depth 
in the middle will probably be beyond the effects of solar radiation, and the ponds 
will have more chance of surviving in dry weather. The cracking of pond «reas 
during the period when they are dry should be carefully watched, and when th; 
rain falls the puddle should be smoothed out, but not removed. It is to be fe sre 
that some ponds will have been found to leak this winter, owing to disturh ong 
of the pond bottom when it dried up.—Epwarp A. Marts, F.G.S. 


A RECORD SAMBAR. 


To tHe Eprror or “ Country LiFe.’ 


Sir,—By the courtesy of Mr. Rowland Ward I am enabled to furnis! ur 
readers with a photograph of the 
record head of the Indian S yar 


deer (Cervus unicolor) shot by 
Colonel His Highness Shahzada ( ‘bei- 
dulla Khan in Bhopal The 
dimensions of this magnifi nt 


specimen are recorded, from the 
owner’s measurements, in the xth 
edition of the “ Records of Big 


Game,’ 
now that the head has come ito 


published last year; but 


Mr. Ward’s hands for the pur; of 
mounting, it has been found lat 
these require a little emen on 
They are as follows: Leng on 
outside curve, 8ojin.; girth ve 
burr, 7}in.; tip to tip interval 
24in.; maximum inside width, 32}in 
There are the usual three ti te 
each antler, the upper ones of ich 
are, however, not quite symmetrical 


to one another on the two sides 
This head is very much of a record 
the next best specimen in Mr. Ward's 
list being a single antler from Khan 
dish, of which the length is only 
48in. The third best specimen, from 
the Central Provinces, is 47}in., and 
then we come to five specimens 
ranging from 46{fin. to 46in The 
Shahzada is to be congratulated 
on having killed such a magnificent 
and unrivalled stag.—R. L. 


DESTROYING HOUS 
EGGS. 





2-FLIES’ 


To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country Lire.’ 
S1rr,—As a regular reader of your paper, 
I shall be glad if you or any of your 
readers can tell me the best means of 
preventing house-flies’ eggs from hatch- 
ing out when the warm weather comes. Last summer my house, which is quite 
new, was invaded by swarms of these pests, and there must be thousands of 
eggs stored away. What is the best means of destroying them ?—F. G. | 


A COUNTRY HOUSE QUERY. 
[To tHe Epiror or ‘‘ Country Liee.’” |} 


Sir,—A powder to exterminate woodlice is of very little use, but if “* G. E. E.” 
tries the so-called Persian powder, thickly sprinkled behind the panels, he may 
find it succeed in ridding him of these pests. Another way is to use carbon ol 
sulphur (Carbon disulphide} rolb. to an ordinary sized room. Place in a basin 
covered with a thin muslin cloth (to prevent it evaporating too quickly), shut 
the doors and windows tightly, and leave for three or four days. It must never 


be done by lamp or candlelight. And, Sir, can you or any of your 
readers tell me how to rid a house of a most destructive beetl alled 


Messingkafer, Bohrkafer, Diebkafer, or Niptus hololeucus. The English n ume | 
do not know, but have read it was brought from the East into Eng! nd in 
1873, and from thereto Germany. Any suggestion from your readers yuld 
much oblige.—E. M. Cronyn. 


HIGH SCORES AT ST. ANDREWS. 
[To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’} 
Str,—I noticed in your issue of January 27th Mr. Darwin made some 
on high scores in medal round. One day at St. Andrews, playing on t! ASSI 


links, the starter, Greig, let me off in the middle of a scoring competitio 
round was very slow, necessitating a wait at every tee. I was not s 
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AND HIS MISTRESS. 





JOEY 





Gloucestershire. Joey or Joeboy, to which names he 







be takes strong likes and dislikes. 





ATTENTION! 


now nine months old, and is remarkably tame and intelligent. 
to his owner, and plays with her just like a dog or kitten. 
on the alert, he has lost all his original shyness, except with strangers, and 
Once, when out in the 


COUNTRY 


at this, for when 
waiting at the 
eleventh tee we 
heard a_ fellow- 
competitor shout 
out to the man 
in front of us, 
“ Hello, Henry, 
how are you 
getting on?” 
“Oh,” returned 
Henry, “ 
so badly; I got 
out in 
eight.” I was 
not able to 
find out Henry’s 
grand total, but 
the strokes were 


not 


ninety- 


still being scored 
at the 
teenth hole, and 


seven- 
I can quite 
imagine it was 
over two hun- 
dred. This sort 
of golf must 
account for some 
of the slow 
rounds at St 
Andrews. 
EpWarRD BLACK- 
WELL 


“ JOEY.” 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The en- 
closed _ photo- 
graphs are of a 
tame fox taken 
with its owner, 
Mrs. F. Probyn 
Dighton of 
Churchdown, 
readily answers, is 
He is devoted 
Though always 


fields on a chain, 
he got away, 
and five terriers 
ran him hard. 
After the first 
field he got 
right away and 
could not be 
; but he 
made for his 


found 


home during the 
night and was 
found in a wood- 
stack by a 
farmer held up 
by its chain. His 
delight in getting 
home again was 
extraordinary. 
He went round 
and round his 
loose - box, 
chattering all 
the time, and 
then rested his 
head in the hand 
of the 
husband out of 


owner's 


sheer pleasure 
He is good 
friends with the 


dogs, especially 
two Yorkshire 
terriers, with 


whom he romps 
and plays. 
People who 
have never had 
a fox as a pet 
would hardly 
believe what 
lovely creatures 
they are—so full 
of intellect, so 
gentle, so game 
and, bevond 
everything, so 
genuinely affec- 
tionate.—F. L. C. 
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WINTER VISITORS. 
To tHE Epiror or ‘“‘ Country Lire.” 
S1r,— You may like to read these notes of observations on birds. 
made when I was confined to bed in the cold weather. 
like miniature miners’ picks. 
carrying off food with them. 


They were 
At 7.30 their bills began 
In fifteen minutes they paid forty-nine visits, 
At 8.30, having melted the ice on their drinking 
vessel and opened the window, the thrush (Ursula) flew in. This bird must 
keep an ever-watchful eye on the window from the trees opposite, for sometimes 
she alights in less than a minute or before 1am in bed. After finishing the biscuit 
on the dressing-table, she proceeded to hop round and under the bed, searching 
for crumbs from my tray and even examining the folds of the curtain at the 
window. In her absence the starlings have arrived, and are clinging to the edge 
of the bird-table, their heads, shoulders and claws only visible, like so many 
table-turners! They nearly always alight in this way, but when once they gather 
courage they spring on the board, fighting and scolding. Seeing them behaving 
thus, I can hardly believe that I shall soon see them in their bronze and iridescent 
dress, gleaming as if covered with dew, whistling their sweet, flute-like call, flicking 
at the same time their wings up and down, and, as Tennyson says, cracking their 
castanets—the curious sound made by their upper and lower mandibles. The 
gulls, made bold by hunger, have come up from the Firth of Forth, and are, with 
loud callings, flying round and round the garden. Now takes place what I 
never saw before, a gull alights on the bird-table, sending the starlings fleeing 
like the evil spirits of Ahriman before the advance of the Ozmudz troops ! 
his white wings outspread, the tips of either wing almost touching the lintels 
of the window. Seven others as beautiful as himself kept flying in an aureole 
around him. I lay breathless, as every minute I expected they would all dash 
against the window, but, the food being finished, they wheeled round like 
w e 11 -disciplined 
troops and disap- 
peared !—C. H. 
M. JOHNSTONE 
A SNOW 

BLIND OWI 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The inter- 
esting note on the 
above in your last 
issue seems to 
lend support to 
the widely- 
spread belief 
that owls can- 
not see in strong 
light. But not 
only can they 
see, but many, 
of course, do 
habitually hunt 
in the daytime, 
while even such 
as are more 
nocturnal are 
able to see per- 
fectly well in 
bright sunlight. 
Indeed, not 
only is this so, 
but they can face 
intense light 
with more equa- 
nimity than 
can we, and I 
am enclosing a 
photograph of 
an old tawny 
owl calmly 





THE 


FACING 


SUNSHINE. 
facing the 

full glare of reflected sunshine. The light was thrown up from a large mirror 
into her face as she sat on her sleeping perch, whence she regarded it contem 
platively with great round unblinking eyes and without the slightest sign of 
visual discomfort. The bird, I should say, was hand-reared from the nest, and 


although given liberty, elected to remain with us.—BENTLEY BEETHAM 
REARING 

[To THE Epivor or “ Country LiFe.’ 

Sir,—Could any of your readers let me know whether any attempts have been 
made to bring up woodcock artificially from the egg ? 


WOODCOCK ARTIFICIALLY. 


I imagine it is possible 
to procure woodcocks’ eggs from abroad; to tamper with home nests would 
surely be inadvisable. If eggs were procured and hatched in an incubator, 
it is possible, though I admit not probable, that they could be reared till such 
an age as would permit them to be turned out in the woods. I should be very 
much obliged if any of your readers could let me know of any attempts of this 
kind that have been made. This interesting experiment, though very im- 


probable, might perhaps be possible.—IR1IsH ENQUIRER. 


FOOD FOR THRUSHES, BLACKBIRDS AND _ ROBINS 
[To tHE Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
S1r,—Could any of your readers tell me what food to give thrushes, black- 
birds and robins ? 
tits come to my bird-table, though there are plenty of thrushes and blackbirds 
in the garden looking hungry.—MarGaretT BEDFORD. 
[Thrushes and blackbirds usually eat crumbs freely, but they are particu- 


I put out crumbs and rough fat, but only starlings and 


larly fond of meat, and some that has been chopped might be placed near where 
they are seen. They can be weened from their shy habits by intelligent atten- 


tion.—Eb.]} 
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IMPURITIES IN LONDON MILK. 


To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.’ 
Str,—The excellent illustrations in last week’s issue of Country Lire of the 
very dirty kind of milk supplied by some of the London wholesale dealers and 
West End dairies should arrest public attention. There has been much writing 
during the past ten years on the subject, but all descriptions of the actual state 
of things are apt to fail in producing impressions of a vivid and lasting kind. 
It is to be hoped that this new attempt to interest the public in the milk supply 
of the country will be more successful. It brjngs home to everyone the large 
amount of dirt that each pint of milk contains. If illustrations could be given 
representing the actual conditions under which in many cases the milk trade 
is carried on, the nature of that dirt, as well as its sources, would be a revelation 
to most people. Both are well known to the medical officers of health and to 
those who are interested in a pure milk supply, although they are still more or 
less a mystery to the public in general. The illustrations at least show the 
milk to be filthy, and it is on a supply of this filthy fluid, with its attendant 
dangers, that the public have to depend for the feeding of their children, delicate 
and strong, and for the nourishing of their sick and convalescent. What does 
this dirt consist of ? There is a goodly portion of manure, there is also dirt 
from the cowshed, from the hands of the milkers, and of those who handle the 
milk and the utensils, from the dust received in transit and in distribution, 
and there are millions of bacteria. A visit to many of the cowsheds of the country 
during the milking operations would disclose buildings the floors and drains 
of which had not been thoroughly cleansed, cows more or less dirty, with their 
udders and teats soiled with manure on which the animals had been lying, milk- 
pails that had been stored in unsuitable places and, consequently, not clean, 
milkers with but indifferently-cleansed hands, and, if in the summer-time, 
flies on the pails and in the milk having come fresh from the manure-heaps 
outside, in which they had during the process of feeding smeared their legs 
and bodies with filth. The position of the dairy in which the milk was stored 
would also probably attract attention by reason of its insanitary surroundings 
It can hardly be a matter of surprise that milk obtained under these conditions 
is a common vehicle for transmitting disease. 

The visible filth in the milk may be, as shown, removed by screening 
through muslin, but this in no sense gets rid of the dangerous material 
that has already gained access to the milk. It does not remove the 
bacteria, those invisible agents of disease which this uncleanly system nurtures. 
Filth and excrement are the most common means by which the bacteria of 
diarrhea, typhoid fever and tuberculosis find their way into the milk. The 
manure, for instance, from a tuberculous cow when it falls into the milk or into 
the pail which subsequently has milk poured into it, does not only add to the 
milk so much excremental filth from the cow, but it also adds myriads of tubercle 
bacilli. No screening with muslin will remove from the milk these tubercle 
bacilli, nor prevent them from setting up tuberculosis in the glands or bones 
or tissues of some unfortunate child who drinks the milk and who happens to 
be susceptible to the disease. The child once attacked is handicapped in his 
or her future prospects by continual ill-health, is a source of anxiety and expense 
to the parents and, if poor, swells the list of those suffering from preventable 
disease, who attend in such numbers our hospitals and dispensaries. The milk 
supply and its effect touch the health both of the rich and the poor. If this 
were realised to a greater extent than it is, there would be a unanimous demand 
for such a Bill as was introduced in 1909 to make better provision with respect 
to the sale of milk and the regulation of dairies. The importance of the question 
is evidently not sufficiently recognised, or we should not have had the 
consideration of this Bill postponed for three years. The objects of the 
Bill were to secure, as far as enactment will allow, a cleanly and healthy 
supply. For this purpose the Bill provided for the registration of dairies and 
dairymen, the inspection of dairies and the examination of cows therein, 
the prohibition of the supply of milk from a dairy where such a supply has 
caused, or would be likely to cause, infectious diseases, including tuberculosis, 
the prevention of the sale of tuberculous milk, the regulations of the importation 
of milk so as to prevent danger to public health arising therefrom, the issue of 
regulations for securing the supply of pure and wholesome milk and the esta- 
blishment by local authorities in populous places of milk depéts for the sale of 
milk specially prepared for infants. For the well-to-do there are establishments 
in the country where clean milk can be obtained if they will pay a higher price. 
In these, special care and precautions are taken, and necessarily the expenditure 
in production is greater. The cows are inspected by a veterinary surgeon 
weekly, they are housed in spacious, clean, well-lighted and well-ventilated sheds, 
and they are washed on the hinder parts and dried before being milked. The 
milkers wash their hands thoroughly and wear at the time of milking a sterilised 
coat and cap; they milk into sterilised pails, which, when full, are conveyed to 
the coolers where the milk is chilled and then run into sterilised bottles, which 
are immediately sealed. This milk, being clean, is healthy and free of danger. 
In America there is an excellent system of a voluntary kind, supplementary to 
the ordinary system, to secure what is called certified milk. Farmers agree 
to have their farms, cows and dairymen inspected and the milk examined by 
milk commissions. These commissions consist of medical men, and they employ a 
veterinary surgeon, a bacteriologist and chemist, who visit the farms and examine 
the milk at any period they may think fit, and if they find the conditions satis- 
factory, and the milk bacteriological and chemical at a standard which they 
have fixed, they report to the commission, who issue a certificate that the farmers 
may use so long as the commission finds the milk agreeing with the standard. 
Would it not also be an advantage to provide facilities in this country to be able 
to obtain certified milk ?—W. J. Simpson (Professor of Hygiene, King’s College). 





{To tHe Epitor or “ Country Lire.”’) 
Sir,—Your leading editorial on the pollution of London milk in your issue of 
February 13th, and the letter and photographs of impurities strained from milk 
that you publish in the same number, are of great importance to those who 
are interested in either the production or supply of clean, wholesome milk. 
The photographs show reproductions of dirt contained in one pint of milk 
sold over the counters of various West End dairies. In your editorial you 
state that “ the crime that we allege is that of carelessness,” and you apply 


this criticism to the farmer. The average farmer is, no doubt, careless in the 
production of milk, and if proper care were used at the farm the supply offered 
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to the public would be of an entirely different quality. Dirt at the farm enters 
the milk through lack of cleanliness of the milker’s hands ; the fact that he is 
usually permitted to milk with his hands wet, with the result that his hand 
is virtually washed in the milk to be ultimately consumed by the public, and 
very largely through manure and other forms of dirt which adhere to the cow’s 
udder and flanks being allowed to drop into the milk. This latter contamina. 
tion could be easily prevented by having the cows’ udders and flanks groomed 
and the long hair on the udders removed, and also by having a top to the bucket 
with a hole through which the milk should be passed. Probably the great 
majority of dairy-farmers filter their milk, but the real cleanliness of milk does 
not so much depend on the filtration as on the prevention of the entrance of 
dirty matter before its filtration. To carry out the cleaner method of milking 
suggested above requires both a desire on the part of the farmer and his care{y} 
supervision of his men. Milk is opaque, and when it has been filtered the 
ordinary consumer is unable to know whether it is pure or impure (except 
through the fact of its going bad or its subsequent effect on his or her syst 
and, consequently, there is not the demand on the part of the public {for 
pure milk which there would be if that substance were naturally transparent, 
for if milk were transparent it is doubtful whether, in the case of a glass of 
milk as usually consumed by the British public, it would be possible to see hy 
bottom of the glass. 

It would be unreasonable to expect the ordinary dairy-farmer to 
particular precautions both in the absence of the demand for t 
cleanliness and in the lack of encouragement that a farmer receives. [t 
is demand that creates supply. While I agree with your allegation as to ‘he 


crime of carelessness at the farm, as one who has some knowledge both « e 
farm and of the demand for clean milk, I am firmly of the opinion that se 
who wish to improve the milk supply should concentrate their effort- on 
educating the consumer, and demanding of those who are familiar with the si t 
and should have it very much at heart, such as doctors, that they should do : jeir 
utmost to create the demand for clean, wholesome milk. To my mind th st 
means that has yet been devised to create such a supply and demand he 


work done in America by the State Medical Associations. These associa’) ons 
have appointed milk committees who are empowered to grant a certificate tthe 
dairyman fulfilling their requirements. Before the dairyman can obtain : fi- 
cation (which has to be renewed monthly), his entire herd must be exar d 
by veterinary surgeons appointed by the commission and be found fre: 
tuberculosis ; his employés must be regularly examined physically to « re 
that they are not germ-carriers and are sufficiently healthy ;_ the farm is vi-ited 
not less than once a month by an inspector; the milk is bottled at the { 
almost every instance, and, most important of all, a bottle of milk is n 
without the producer’s knowledge from the point of distribution, viz., th: ry 
which distributes the milk in the cities, and this milk is analysed and the bacteria 
are counted, which bacteria must not exceed on the average more than ten 
thousand per cubic centimétre. When it is borne in mind that the a 
count of London milk usually exceeds one million bacteria to the cubic centi- 
métre, the contrast between the supply of certified milk as delivered in America 
and our own supply as shown by your photographs is striking. As you are aware 
an important committee of gentlemen interested in thé medical and veterinary 
professions have had the matter of certification in London under consideration 
for many months, and I hope, and have every reason to expect, that before long 
definite steps will be taken to form a committee to carry out such work here 
If these steps are taken, milk will be provided for those who desire it, and for 
those who can afford to pay for it, which will be absolutely above suspicion 
and will have the endorsement of an expert committee financially interested 
in no way in its production or distribution. The work of such a committee will 
also result in educating the public to demand a purer supply and, in consequence, 
the production of such a supply by the farmer, and will inevitably lead to a higher 
standard of production throughout the country.—WILFRED BUCKLEY 








To tHe Eptror or “ Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I have read “ A.’s”’ statement and looked at his diagrams with interest, 
but, as everyone who is acquainted with the testing of milk has long been familiar 
with these “ filtrates,’ I am not excited in the least, more especially as I have 
drunk uncountable gallons of just such milk myself. If‘* A.” knows anything 
of the bacteriology of milk, he will be aware that the sediment he shows is derived 
from harmless dust. Out of about one hundred and thirty species of bacteria 
found in milk (according to Swithinbank and Newman in their huge book on 
the subject) there are only some half-dozen that are pathological, 7.e., causing 
disease. These are such species as those that cause scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis and so on. If any of these are present they very soon show 
themselves in an epidemic, and, therefore, as far as the ordinary milk supply is 
concerned, entail special and instant treatment. The others are harmless; 
and, indeed, some are necessary ingredients of the milk for digestive purposes 
as well as for making butter and cheese. I must therefore traverse the editorial 
remarks regarding the huge infant mortality in towns as being due to such milk ; 
the death-rate is due to the whelks and fried fish and gin given to the infants, 
for they would live if they got any milk at all. To put it another way, though 
the illustrations look so fearful, they are simply concentrations of inert solid 
material, part of the “ peck of dirt” we are all supposed to eat during a life- 
time. My own milk is passed through a filter cloth at the farm immediately 
after milking ; but I have not the slightest doubt that if some filter tests were 
made with the usual apparatus with a sample, by the time it is sold over the 
counter or on the street in town it would give similar results. Per contra, 
the consumer can have any kind of milk he wants if he is prepared to pay tor 
it; but the experience of borough council milk depéts in many towns has not 
been encouraging. They are all financial failures, and though the milk consumers 
are all being scared into buying only filtered, sterilised or otherwise treated 
milk, they appear to prefer to run the risk and keep to the ordinary commer ial 
milk of the dairyman. Indeed, at one of our dairy meetings a member told 
how the medical officer of his district was using the ordinary milk from the 
shop for his own family because it was the cheapest, while raising trou! « !0F 


“ 


the ratepayer over the use of sterilised milk. I am not arguing in fay ul of 
dirty milk, and every means should be taken that is practicable to keep | an, 
but just as much extraneous matter exists in meat and bread and veg ables 


if it could be extracted, and no one has any fear of consuming 
P. McConne tt, B.Sc., F.G.S. 








